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At this writing, the day 
before the opening of the 
Republican Convention, 
the nomination of Mr. ‘Taft is universally 
conceded. During the past week the 
National Committee has been engaged 
in deciding the contested cases in the 
delegations from various States. Con- 
tests involving 229 seats were before 
them, and in every case but three the 
decision was in favor of the delegates 
indorsing Mr. Taft. It has been 
asserted, especially by the New York 
newspapers, that the Committee em- 
ployed what are more picturesquely than 
accurately described as “ steam roller ” 
methods in eliminating delegates opposed 
to the Secretary of War; that it was 
“dominated” from Washington; and 
that the contests were decided not on 
their merits but in accordance with a 
prearranged plan to seat only Taft sup- 
porters. But no evidence has been forth- 
coming that any injustice was done to 
any contesting delegation, and the facts 
seem to be that in all but the three cases 
mentioned the Taft delegates were the 
rightful representatives of the districts 
involved. In talking so loudly of ** dom- 
ination ” the critics of the Administration 
appear to forget, though their violence 
probably indicates that they realize only 
too well, that not even the President 
could * dominate ” the Convention and 
the National Committee unless he were 
supported by a widespread public senti- 
ment. The nomination of Secretary 
‘Taft has been dictated, not by one man 
in the White House, but by hundreds of 
thousands all over the land. ‘The man- 
agers of the ‘Taft campai‘,n claim 704 
votes for him on the first ballot, with 229 
votes for the “allies,” as the other can- 
didates who have delegates pledged to 
them have come to be called. Of the 
704, 513 have been instructed for Mr. 
Taft, the conventions which named 36 
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have indorsed his candidacy, and 155 
other delegates have pledged themselves 
tohim. ‘The votes of 49 delegates are 
uncertain. As 491 votes are neces- 
sary to a choice, Secretary Taft has 
more than enough instructed delegates 
to nominate him. With the Presidential 
nomination settled, the chief interest 
centers in the candidates for the Vice- 
Presidential nomination. Governor 
Hughes’s victory in his fight against 
race-track gambling instantly started 
what appeared to be a strong movement 
for his selection for the second place on 
the ticket, in spite of his previous un- 
equivocal declaration that he could not 
accept such a nomination. The boom, 
however, was as quickly ended by a 
second and equally definite declaration 
from him to the same effect. Among 
the other names suggested for the Vice- 
Presidential nomination are those. of 
Senator J. P. Dolliver, of Iowa, Mr. 
John Hays Hammond, the eminent en- 
gineer, Secretary Cortelyou, Representa- 
tive James S. Sherman, of New York, 
Mr. Timothy L. Woodruff, Chairman of 
the New York State Committee, and ex- 
Governors Guild of Massachusetts and 
Murphy of New Jersey. At this time, 
however, none of these men seems to 
predominate over the others, and it is 
entirely possible that the choice may 
finally go to some man who has not 
yet been mentioned in this connection. 
As the election of delegates to the 
Democratic National Convention goes 
on, Mr. Bryan seems to be attaining to 
almost as commanding a position as 
Mr. ‘Taft has reached in the Republican 
party. Of the 878 delegates already 
selected, 668 are instructed for Mr. 
Bryan or committed to his support by 
resolutions of preference or public an- 
nouncement. ‘Twenty-two are commit- 
ted to. Governor Johnson and 11 to 


Judge Gray, and 177 are uncommitted. 
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The number of votes necessary to a 
choice, under the two-thirds rule which 
prevails in the Democratic Convention, 
is 668. Mr. Bryan’s nomination seems 
almost as certain as Mr. ‘Taft’s. So far 
there has been little discussion of Demo- 
cratic Vice-Presidential candidates. If 
New York is to be represented on the 
ticket, the name of Mayor McClellan, 
Corporation Counsel Francis K. Pen- 
dleton,, or Mr. Edward M. Shepard 
might well be presented to the Conven- 
tion. 
a, 

Governor Hughes 
has won his fight 
against race-track 
gambling. The bills putting into effect, 
after thirteen years of legislative nullifi- 
cation, the definite prohibition of the 
State Constitution against bookmaking 
on race-tracks, last week passed the 
Assembly by a large majority, and the 
Senate by a single vote. It is now just 
as much a crime to gamble within a 
racing inclosure as it is without. The 
special privilege in vice on which the 
race-track gamblers of the State have 
fattened under cover of a law passed in 
barefaced evasion of the Constitution is 
ended. ‘The end of the battle in the 
Senate was marked by a dramatic tnci- 
dent. At the regular session the vote 
on the bills stood 25 to 25. Between 
that time and the final vote at the ex- 
traordinary session last Thursday not a 
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man changed sides. But a new vote 
was added on the Governor's side by the 
election of Mr. William Wallace to fill a 
vacant seat in the Senate. Meanwhile, 
however, Senator Foelker, of Brooklyn, 
had been taken il with appendicitis and 
successfully operated upon. He was 
sull very ill as the time for the final vote 
came on, but literally at the risk of his 
life he went to Albany and appeared in 
the Senate Chamber, visibly struggling 
against weakness and weariness, a few 
minutes before his name was called. 
Without his vote the tight would have 
been lost. His action was as heroic as 
any on the field of battle, with none of 
the stimulating accompaniments of the 
soldier’s life. Mr. Foelker came to 
America as a German immigrant, unable 
to speak Fxrglish, and began work as a 
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baker’s apprentice. His splendid fight 
for a legal education and to become a 
man of public influence entitles him to 
high praise and impressively indicates 
the possible value of the nght kind of 
immigration to this country. He is de- 
scribed as “in private life a quiet, 
democratic man, a hard worker at all 
times, a good legislator, and respected by 
his colleagues.” In sordid contrast to 
Senator Foelker’s brave act stands the 
persistent opposition to the call of 
decency and law and order of the twenty- 
five men who voted against the bills. 
They comprised nineteen Democrats, 
led by Grady and McCarren, and _ six 
Republicans, of whom the most disgrace- 
fully prominent was Senator Cassidy, 
who explained his. first vote against the 
bills on the ground that a telegraphic 
command from his boss in Washington 
had been altered by the operator. Not 
content with opposing by legitimate 
means the Governor in his fight for gov- 
ernment by the people for the people, 
and striving to uphold “ government by 
the bosses for the gamblers,” they forced 
a sick man to hazard his life in order to 
defeat them. Even after he had reached 
the Chamber, the leaders of the gamblers’ 
cause showed him no consideration; 
they forced the fight to a finish, appar- 
ently hoping that a possible collapse 
might still prevent his voting. Such 
fighting is unworthy. If one of the 
immortally disgraced twenty-five had 
possessed the chivalry of the average 
gambier, he would have arranged a 
“pair” with Senator Foelker and saved 
him from his painful ordeal without 
altering the result. But that was evi- 
dently too much to expect from men who 
held their loyalty to their bosses and to 
the gamblers who stood behind them 
superior to their oath to uphold the Con- 
sutution. It is great victory for 
Governor Hughes; but it is a victory 
only in the first battle. ‘The real war is 
against the irresponsible boss; and the 
forces of the boss are still in the field. 
The enemies of the boss cannot spare 
at this crisis so masterful and efficient 
a leader as Governor Hughes. Com- 
manders-in-chief have to make sacrifices 
as Well as soldiers on the field; and if 
the cause of popular freedom from boss 
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domination is to be won in New York, 
it seems essential that the present 
commander-in-chief should contimue his 
sacrifice, and wrest from the bosses a 
renomination. ‘The people will attend 
to the re-election. 

Last week President 
Roosevelt announced 
the names of nearly 
fifty men who are, 
first, to advise him in matters relating 
to the conservation of natural resources, 
and, second, to co-operate with like 
bodies in the various States. “The Com- 
mission is to be divided into four parts, 
and is to have an Executive Committee. 
One of the four parts is to consider the 
subject of waters, another that of for- 
ests, another that of lands, and another 
that of minerals. ‘The Executive Com- 
mittee has as its appropriate Chairman 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot, the United States 
Forester, to whose initiative the recent 
White House Cenference between the 
President and the Governors was due. 
Thus, within less than a month from 
the adjournment of that Conference, 
Mr. Roosevelt has acted on the most im- 
portant recommendation of that body— 
the suggestion to him that a National 
Commission should be appointed tor 
the purposes. above mentioned. The 
President’s promptness in the appoint- 
ment indicates his enthusiasm for the 
cause, and the composition of the Com- 
mission shows with what care he has 
considered how best the objects im view 
may be accomplished. ‘To this end all 
sections of the country are represented, 
and in especial professional and busi- 
ness men have been appointed of par- 
ticular ability, experience, and energy— 
such authorities, for instance, on Waters 
as Professor Swain, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology ; on forests, as 
Vrotessor Graves, of the Yale Forestry 
School, and Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack, 
t New Jersey; on lands, as ex-Governor 
Pardee, of California, and Mr, James ]. 
Hill, the eminent railway president; on 
uunerals, as Messrs. Andrew Carnegie, 
of New York, John Hays Hammond, of 
Massachusetts, and Jchn Mitchell, of 
Lilinois. On all these four Commissions 
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there are representatives from both the 
Senate and House of Representatives, 
and from such Government Departments 
as the Engineering Bureau of the War 
Department, the Geographical Survey 
and Reclamation Bureau of the Interior 
Department, the Forestry Service and 
the Bureau of Soils of the Department 
of Agriculture. We trust that there will 
now be formed a similar Commission 
in each of those States mterested im the 
improvement and use of waterways, In 
preventing floods and preserving forests, 
in reclaiming arid or swamp land, and in 
conserving and using mineral deposits. 


The Supreme Court of 
Missouri has come to the 
rescue of freedom of speech 
and the intelligent discussion of the 
merits of candidates for public office, 
and at the same time has destroyed a 
weapon which the practical politicians 
have been forging for the overthrow of 
civic leagues and municipal voters’ organ- 
izations. As our readers will recall, the 
Legislature of Missouri passed, and 
Governor Folk for some inscrutable 
reason approved, a bill requiring, among 
other things, that all leagues, commit- 
tees, associations, and societies formed 
for the purpose of investigating the 
character, fitness, and qualification of 
candidates or nominees for public office; 
should state in full on what facts they 
based their report or recommendation, 
and give the names and addresses of all 
persons furnishing the information con- 
cerning such candidates or nominees; 
and, moreover, should state in full the 
information so furnished, all of which 
was to be duly published as a public 
record. Primarily the legislation was 
aimed at the Kansas City Civic League, 
but generally it had for its object the 
suppression of all such organizations as 
sought, like the Chicago Municipal V ot- 
ers’ League and the Kansas City organ- 
ization, to lay before the voters of their 
respective communities in a dispassion- 
ate way the facts concerning candidates 
for public office. The secretary of the 
Kansas City Civic League published the 
records of certain candidates without 
publishing the sources of his informa- 
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tion. This was a violation of the law, and 
he was accordingly arrested and taken 
before the Supreme Court of Missouri 
on a writ of habeas corpus. The Presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Civic League 
defended the Secretary, and sought for 
his discharge on the ground that the 
Act was unconstitutional, After argu- 
ment and consideration, the Supreme 
Court declared that statements or com- 
munications, “oral or written, wanted 
for private information cannot be coerced 
by a mere legislative mandate at the will 
of one of the parties against the will of 
the other. Compulsory private discov- 
ery, even from corporations, enforced, 
not by suit or action, but by statutory 
terror, is not allowable where rights are 
under the guardianship of due process 
of law.” Inasmuch as the Kansas City 
Civic League contended that the Act in 
question was unconstitutional because 
in contravention of that section of the 
Missouri Constitution which provides 
“that no law shall be passed in impair- 
ing the freedom of speech, and every 
person shall be free to say, write, or 
publish whatever he will on any subject, 
being responsible for all abuse of that 
liberty,” the Supreme Court declared 
that the Civic League Act “is not con- 
fined to forbidding and punishing of the 
liberty of speech or publication, but 
undertakes to punish speech or publica- 
tion without any reference to whether 
they fall within the legal exceptances of 
blasphemy, obscenity, sedition, or defa- 
mation.” The Act was held to tran- 
scend the power of the Legislature and 
to be in conflict with the Constitution, 
and therefore void. ‘The failure of the 
Missouri politicians to throttle’ the 
Kansas City Civic League will be hailed 
with joy throughout the country by the 
various public-spirited organizations that 
are seeking to aid voters in the discharge 
of their public duties. 


Among the honorary 
degrees conferred by 
American universities 
and colleges last week none was more 
significant than that which Princeton 
bestowed upon Baron ‘Takahira, the 
Japanese Ambassador, who was loudly 
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cheered when he was welcomed with the 
words: “ By our highest degree we seek 
to honor and welcome this famous and 
sagacious statesman, and to emphasize 
anew the determination that peace and 
good will shall prevail between the Land 
of the Rising Sun and the Republic of 
the West.” ‘The honor was received 
with characteristic modesty. Acknowl- 
edging the applause which greeted him, 
the Japanese Ambassador paid a beauti- 
ful tribute to Mr. Hay, the vehicle of an 
important statement concerning the feel- 
ing and policy of the Japanese people : 
In my case I regard the high distinction 
conferred upon me as a mark of your recog- 
nition of the friendliness and esteem inva- 
riably maintained by my government and 
péople toward the United States, of course 
under the wise guidance of the Emperor; 
and, moreover, of our loyalty to the avowed 
policy in the Far East throughout all the 
years of adversity and perplexity which 
made the United States and Japan insepa 
rable companions and friends in walking 
through the thorny paths of that undevel- 
oped region. It is a well-known fact that 
John Hay was the father of the open door 
policy in the Far East, the child which was 
destined to be brought up in adversity, and 
with which Japan was called upon, because 
of the propinquity of her position, to concern 
herself quite seriously. So far as Korea and 
Manchuria are concerned, I may say that a 
steady growth of the Americ.n imports into 
these countries in recent vears, particularly 
remarkable in the present fiscal year, is evi- 
denced in the official reports of this Govern- 
ment, despite so many stories and prophecies 
advanced in the press against the Japanese 
attitude, This is a self-evident proof of the 
healthy growth of Mr. Hay’s child under 
our common guardianship. Moreover, a 
recent conclusion of the convention between 
the United States and Japan for the mutual 
protection in Korea and China of inventions, 
designs, trade-marks, and copyrights of Amer- 
ican citizens and Japanese subjects leaves 
no room for any suspicion of our sincere 
desire not only to maintain but to develop as 
much as possible the principle of the open 
door and equal opportunity in those coun- 
tries, and I do not see what Gan make cer- 
tain observers feel so nervous. It is mv 
conviction, frequently declared, that a coun- 
try to be truly prosperous should have peace- 
ful and prosperous neighbors. The principle 
of the open door and equal opportunity, 
which is the best means to prosper our 
neighboring countries, is at once what is 
required for our own prosperity, and there- 
fore exactly adapted to our cherished desire, 
and I hope you will agree with me when i 
say that because Mr. Hay was the father of 
that policy I can consider myself, by virtue 
of the close relations I had with him, as one 
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of its guardians, and I assure you that T will 
do my utmost in fulfilling the great responsi- 
bilities thrown on my shouiders in conse- 
quence of the distinguished honor which has 
been conterred upon me by your great uni- 
versity in consideration ot the diplomatic 
position I am now occupying. 

The recent decision of 
the United States Su- 
preme Court, and also 
some decisions of the highest courts of 
the State of New York, concerning the 
alleged attempt of prominent American 
publishing firms to control the retail 
price of books, have been so inadequately 
reported in the daily press as to lead to 
some misunderstandings and confusion. 
The fundamental facts and primerples 
involved are, however, quite clear. About 
seven years ago the leading publishers 
of books of general literature im this 
country organized the American Pub- 
lishers’ Association for the purpose of 
protecting both their own interests and 
those of retail booksellers and book- 
buyers. At that time the retail book 
business had fallen into a somewhat de- 
moralized condition, All sorts of rebates 
and discounts were given to the individ- 
ial purchasers by the booksellers, and 
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the situation was made worse by the 
entrance of the great department stores 
of the country into the book-selling field. 
he department stores began their book- 
selling by offering, In many Instances, 
current novels, popularly known as 
“best sellers,” at prices often below 
Cost, This was done in the behef that 
the loss would be made up by purehases 
of other goods on the part of customers 
attracted to the store by the cheap book, 
\t first the idea of the Publishers’ Asso- 
chition was to enforce regular fretail 
prices by combining to prevent mer- 
chants who cut prices from obtaming 

vy books controlled by the Association, 
When it was found that this might be 
in Violation of the Sherman AntrPrust 
Law, the \ssociation, recognizing that 

combination restraint of trade 

de by publishers is no more legal 
than a combination in restraint of trade 
made by railway corporations, abandoned 
this attempt, and the enforcement of spe- 
cited prices was left to each individual 
publishing house. Under the law, and 
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we believe in equity, an individual mer- 
chant has a right to decline to do busi- 
ness with a customer when he thinks it 
advisable. In this way the price of men’s 
linen collars has been maintained for 
years by one of the most prominent 
houses in the collar and shirt trade. 
The retail dealer makes an agreement, 
which is virtually a contract, that he will 
not cut a specified retail price. If the 
manufacturer or jobber finds that he 
does cut this retail price, no more goods 
are sold to him. Such a refusal to sell 
goods has been sustained by the courts 
as legal because it is based upon the 
violation of a specific contract. The 
leading retail booksellers and department 
stores accepted the plan of the American 
Publishers’ Association to maintain untl- 
form discounts and a minimum retail 
price. ‘The firmot R. H. Macy & Co., of 
New York City, however, did not assent 
to it, and insisted upon their right to sell 
books at any price they chose. Where- 
upon the publishers took steps to pre- 
vent Messrs. Macy & Co. trom getting 
books to sell. ‘This resulted in a law- 
suit in which the courts of this State 
have decided that Messrs. Macy & Co. 
have no cause for damages so far as 
copyright books are concerned, but may, 
if they choose, proceed in their attempt 
to show that they have suffered damages 
so far as non-copyright books are con- 
cerned. It will thus be°> seen that the 
publishers appear to have the advantage 
in the New York courts. 


Two other cases In- 
volved in this contro- 
versy between the pub- 
lishers and certain of the retail dealers 
have just been decided in the Supreme 
Court of the United States adversely to 
the publishers. ‘The manufacturers of a 
well-known patented talking-machine or 
phonograph stamped upon each machine 
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its retall price, ana sold the machines to 
the retatl dealers under anagreement that 
this retail price was not to be cut. A 
certain dealer did cut the price, and was 
adjudged by the court to have violated 
his contract, and therefore to be subject 
to a suit for damages. Having thus 
learned that the courts would sustain a 
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vending contract in connection with a 
patented article, the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, a firm of Western publishers, 
endeavored to devise such a contract in 
connection with the copyright notice of 
one of their books. ‘The copyright 
notice stated the retail price, and asserted 
that any dealer who cut the price would 
be regarded as infringing the copyright. 
The Supreme Court decides that Messrs. 
Macy & Co., in cutting the price, did not 
infringe the copyright. In the second 
case Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, of 
this city, contended that, under the copy- 
right law, the printing of prices on bill- 
heads and in catalogues constituted the 
terms of a contract between themselves 
and Messrs. Macy & Co., and that price- 
cutting was a violation of this contract. 
The Supreme Court refuses to sustain 
their contention. In neither of these 
decisions does the Court pass upon the 
principle of the right of individual con- 
tract between publishereand dealer; it 
simply asserts that in the two cases 
before it the alleged contracts were 
really not contracts at all. It will 
thus be seen that these various court 
decisions do not mean that retail deal- 
ers have an inherent and inalienable 
right to sell books with all sorts of 
rebates and discounts, of which rights 
they cannot be deprived by any sort of 
legal steps on the part of the publishers. 
Nor do they mean that the publishers of 
the country can form a combination, 
even if it is a defensive one, by which a 
persistent price-cutter can be deprived 
of all the books controlled by this com- 
bination. They do mean, apparently, 
however, that a publisher has a right to 
state the terms upon which he will do 
business with a retailer, and may refuse 
to do business with that retailer if he 
does not accept the terms, or violates an 
individual contract involved in the terms. 
The Outlook thorcughly believes in the 
individual book-store, but it also recog- 
nizés the fact that the book department 
of a great merchandising firm may be- 
come an individual book-store if it is 
conducted upon proper lines. ‘This re- 
quires some knowledge of literature in 
general, a personal interest in books, 
not as mere commodities, but as works 
of art, and a desire to supply the com- 


munity with the very best goods—prin- 
ciples which apply equally to the sale of 
watches, bicycles, gloves, or groceries. 
Cheapness of price does not always 
mean economy to the purchaser, and 
the book-buyers and book-lovers of the 
country ought to welcome any legal and 
honest endeavor of the publishers to pro- 
mote just and equal prices and facilities 
in every community for the display and 
sale of the best books, and not merely 
the exploitation of the ‘ best sellers.” 


The most importantevent 
of last week in Europe 
was the conference between the King of 
England and the Czar of Russia, held 
at Reval on the Russian coast of the 
Baltic Sea. The newspapers have been 
full of all manner of surmises as to the 
significance of this meeting, and reports 
of the details of the conference between 
the monarchs and their Ministers; but, 
as a matter of fact, nothing is actually 
known. It may be interpreted safely, 
however, in the light of the very clearly 
defined policy of Edward VII, the first 
diplomatist in Europe, and fortunately a 
diplomatist committed to peace and 
good will between the nations. It may 
be taken for granted that no hard and 
fast offensive, or even defensive, alliance 
will be made between England and Rus- 
sia, of a kind which could be taken by 
Germany as an attempt to secure her 
diplomatic isolation in Europe. What 
is more likely to happen is precisely 
what has happened between England 
and France: a removal of causes of 
friction and a thoroughly good under- 
standing between the two Governments. 
The King’s diplomacy has been conspic- 
uous for frankness and for the regulation 
of relations along broad lines of policy 
and not along the old secret lines of 
esoteric diplomacy. ‘There are two 
parties in Russia: one favoring a cul- 
tivation of the friendship of England ; 
the other favoring the establishment 
of intimate relations with Germany. 
Russia is not in a position to add 
strength to any new alliance, nor is she 
ina position to take a decided stand 
either against England or Germany. It 
is probable that the conference, while it 
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afforded the King the opportunity of 
giving sound advice to the Czar with 
regard to domestic affairs in Russia, was 
devoted chiefly to the discussion of the 
points where Russian and British inter- 
ests might possibly be in collision in 
Macedonia, Persia, the Chinese prov- 
inces, and the Far East. 


Students and scholars 
everywhere will mourn 
the death of the venerable Gaston Bois- 
sier, Professor of Latin Literature In the 
Collége de France, at Paris, and Sec- 
retary of the French Academy. More 
than those of Mommsen, or any other 
historian of Rome, Boissier’s “ Prome- 
nades Archéologiques,” above all, his 
“Cicero and His Friends,” take us into 
the heart of the events of Roman history. 
In the historians’ pages we follow those 
events period by period or year by 
year; in Boissier’s we follow them day 
by day. It was his evident aim so to 
picture the past that its doings should 
Pass before our cyes with present-day 
vividness, notwithstanding the nineteen 
intervening centuries. He thus puts his 
readers into the position of being suff- 
ciently near the facts to see their real 
character, and yet sufficiently distant to 
judge them dispassionately. In bring- 
iny his readers near the facts Botssier 
also brings out the real color of his 
subject; he leaves on one side the grays 
ind monotones of which we are most 
conscious in the classics of our sehool 
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anc college days. Boissier teaches us 
ditterently: after reading what he has 
to sav, we realize that, for Instance, 
Cicero’s commonplaces are, after all, 
dl, that even his pathos leaves us 
d. and that his rhetoric beeomes 
re increasingly artificial as time 
son. But on Cicero’s purely orig- 
qualities the French critie dwells 
ehtfully, Cicero’s talent for narra- 
uve and deseription is found In every 
iller, essay, and oration—as when he 
lows us the trader Cherea, “ with his 
eyebrows shaved and that head which 
smells of tricks and in which malignity 
breathes,” or Vatinius rushing forth to 
speak, “his eyes starting, his neck 
swollen, his muscles stretched,” 
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Commencement at 
Andover Seminary 
this year was notable 
for two reasons: it marked the hundredth 
anniversary of the institution, and it was 
the last to be held before the removal of 
the Seminary to Cambridge. Naturally, 
among many of the alumni there pre- 
vailed a feeling of deep regret as they 
visited the Seminary for the last time 
under the elms on the hill. Naturally, 
too, the historical and reminiscent figured 
largely in the addresses. Dr. Franklin 
Carter, former President of Williams 
College, gave to the graduating class an 
outline of the history of the Seminary as 
al producer of men. It is a record of 
high achievement. It will probably sur- 
prise even the graduates of the Seminary 
to learn that sons of Andover have been 
among the presidents of seven of the 
foremost New England colleges (Am- 
herst, Bowdoin, Brown, Dartmouth, Mid- 
dlebury, Smith, and the University of 
Vermont), and a long list of colleges in 
other States, such as Hamilton, Union, 
Vassar, Oberlin, Western Reserve, Kan- 
sas, Wisconsin, Fiske, Atlanta, and, in 
Constantinople, Robert College—the list 
of the rest is a long one. .\ndover’s 
contribution to theology is well known. 
The greatest contribution, however, that 
any seminary can make is not through 
educators or theologians, but through 
the ministers sent to the churches. It 
is because the trustees value this contri- 
bution at its true worth that they have 
decided upon the removal to Cambridge. 
When the United States was a nation 
essentially rural, a seminary secluded, in 
the country, could serve its purpose well, 
Now, however, that the character of the 
Nation has changed from the individual 
to the social, the seminary must go, if it 
would live, where it can set its students 
at work in the midst of the new condi- 
tions. As President Harris, of Amherst, 
said at the exercises last week, ** No one 
would think now of establishing a theo- 
logical seminary In a country town.” It 
is the plain duty of the alumni, while 
cherishing the traditions of the Seminary, 
to direct what energies they spend on 
the Seminary, not in attempting to revoke 
a decision already made, but in serving 
the Seminary in its new situation. 


A Hundred Years 


of Andover 
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Life and limb are held 
cheap in America. In 
the last reported year 
5,000 persons were killed by our railways 


For the Safety 
of Life and Limb 


——~and 76,000 injured. Four disasters in 


coal mines within twelve months have 
cost over a thousand lives. ‘The burning 
of a single school-house three months 
ago killed 170 children. In six months 
the street railway lines of New York 
City killed 288 persons, an average of 
three every two days. ‘There are no 
statistics of the accidents, fatal and dis- 
abling, in the thousands of mills, fac- 
tories, and other industrial establish- 
ments of the country, but no statistics 
are necessary to reinforce the common 
knowledge that the life of the workman 
under present conditions is extra-haz- 
ardous. ‘This slaughter is unnecessary, 
it is preventable. Many of the deaths 
on the railways occur in head-on col- 
lisions. There were 779 head-on col- 
lisions in the United States in one year; 
in England there were six in thirteen 
years, and for two consecutive years not 
a single one. Most of the deaths on 
street-car lines are of pedestrians who 
are run over;-Liverpool has in use a 
wheel-guard which has a perfect record— 
it has pushed off the tracks over four 
hundred persons without one fatal injury. 
That school-houses and theaters can be 
built which are fireproof needs no argu- 
ment. We shall stop killing and maiming 
our thousands every year when we come 
to rate human life higher than dividends, 
fast railway time, and lessened taxes, 
The first step toward a lowered death 
rate from accidents is popular education 
and popular enlightenment. An expo- 
sition has just closed in New York 
City which aims at this admrable 
purpose. It was called the 
tion of Safety Devices and InduSt#tal 
Hygiene, and is to be the forerunner 
of a permanent Museum devoted to 
those subjects. At the exposition were 
displayed devices and appliances for the 
safeguarding of life, limb, and property 
in all departments of life. <A gas-jet 
which cannot come open by accident; a 
kerosene lamp which may be upset, delib- 
erately turned upside down, or dropped 
on the floor without exploding or even 
leaking; a nut which will never come 
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loose from its bolt, no matter how hard 
the machine of which it is a part may 
shake; a gasoline can into or from which 
the liquid may be poured through a ring 
of flame without even a remote possibility 
of explosion ; a clothes-line for tenement- 
houses which requires no leaning from 
the window to attach the clothes ; a door 
which is always locked from the outside, 
but opens at a touch or the mere press- 
ure of a body from the inside; lifeboat 
davits which reduce the average time of 
launching a lifeboat from five minutes to 
less than one minute, and operate with 
two men instead of eight or ten or even 
more, as was formerly the case; a system 
of railway signaling which eliminates the 
telegraph operator, puts the despatcher 
in direct communication with each engi- 
neer, enables the despatcher to stop 
any train at any moment without the 
co-operation of the engineer, and makes 
it impossible for the engineer to pass 
a danger signal or to run into an 
open switch or over a broken rail; 
and a,simple, mechanical, infallible sys- 
tem for detecting from the wheel-house 
fires ine any compartment of a ship, and 
for extinguishing them by the use of live 
steam without leaving the spot, were 
some of the most interesting of the ex- 
hibits. The harmful effects on the lungs 
and throat of the dusts and’ vapors given 
off ine certain manufacturing industries 
were graphically shown by anatomical 
models and preparations and specimens 
of the dusts themselves, with models of 
healthy lungs for comparison, Near by 
various forms of respirators, smoke gog- 
gles, and smoke and ammonia helmets 
were exhibited, showing the remedy side 
by side with the evil. Collections of 
newspaper clippings descriptive of acci- 
dents of every kind also emphasized the 
need for just such safeguards as_ the 
exhibit.contained. ‘The Museum which 
the exposition is to lead up to, and which 
will be under the direction of Dr. Will- 
iam H. Tolman, will be modeled on 
those of other countries, where not only 
the manufacturers and the people but 
the government has begun to set a value 
on human life and bodily safety. Mu- 
seums are already in existence in Berlin, 
Paris, Vienna, Milan, Budapest, Stock- 
holm, Zurich, Moscow, and Munich; 
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and in Germany they are supported en- 
tirely by the Government, which believes 
that * every life saved is a national asset.” 
(he terrible waste of life, to say nothing 
of the deplorable loss of effieleney in- 
volved in accidents not fatal, must be 
stopped. ‘This the Museum will help 
powerfully to accomplish by portraying 
the extent of the waste and the condi- 
tions which cause it, and graphically 
presenting specific and practical reme- 
dies. It ought to be adopted and sup- 
ported by the Government. If that 
cannot be at present, it should be en- 
thusiastically supported by private gen- 
erosity. 

When Bishop Satterlee, of 
the Protestant Episcopal! 
Diocese of Washington, died, Bishop 
Brent’s name was suggested among the 


At His Post 


first as a possible-successor, by virtue of 
his high character, devotion to his work, 
ability, and a‘certain ardor and loftiness 
of spirit. Those who knew, however, 
what a hold he has secured not only on 
the religious but on the social life of 
Manila, and with what inspiring breadth 
and zeal he is interpreting Christianity 
and the religious life of America im the 
Philippines, were dismayed at the pros- 
pect of a change in the field of his work. 
If he had accepted the invitation from 
Washington, it would have been for good 
and sufficient reasons; ‘but, happily 
for the Church at home and abroad, 
those reasons have not prevailed, and 
bishop Brent has decided to stay where 
he has evidently been called to a great 
responsibility and an arduous but inspir- 
ing work. ‘The climate is uncomfortable 
and debilitating; he is in a community 
the sentiment of which, when It 1s not 
tually hostile, is inditterent, he 
tests he has made from time to time 
‘ainst certain social customs and habits 
Manila have evidenced his loneliness. 
it Bishop Brent is not in search of an 
sy place: he is an Inspiring example 
ithe Christian who follows his Master 


d stays where his Master places him. 
ike Bishop Rowe, of Alaska, the Epis- 
copal Bishop of the Philippines, from 
the point of view of many less ardent 
lowers of Christ, is a martyr. But 
that Is not the way he looks at it, He 
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is one of the group of missionaries who 
have infused into their work a certain 
gallantry of devotion, a certain passion 
of the imagination, which have made it. 
as Bishop Brent calls it, * an adventure 
for God.” ‘Those who knew him needed 
no confirmation of their faith in_ the 
reality of his devotion to his ministry ; 
but to America he must now stand as 
an example of a man not to be won from 
an arduous and difficult post by a great 
position at the “ational capital. 


Mrs. Russell Sage is distrib- 
uting her great fortune, not 

only with wisdom, but with 
nice feeling, originality, and a sense of 
the gracious and beautiful which one 
likes to associate with a woman's benefi- 
cences. She has provided fora thorough 
and admirable restoration of the Gov- 
ernor’s Room in the City Hall of New 
York; a room which has many historical 
associations and great dignity of dimen- 
sion and proportion, and at times has 
had dignity of furnishing. In a sense 
this room Is the city Salon, as the fine 
hall of the City College ts its Civil Hall, 
for use on ceremonial occasions. ‘The 
City Hall has been preserved from the 
hands of the spoiler, sometimes called 
the restorer, through a long series of 
hotly contested struggles ; and it remains 
one of the most interesting and admi- 
rable examples of the best architecture of 
its period. By bringing back the ancient 
dignity and taste to the Governor's 
Room, Mrs. Sage has not only rendered 
a gracious service to the city, but she 
has put a valuable symbol before its 
citizens. Her latest gift to the metropo- 
lis has taken the form of provision for 
half a mile of rhododendrons in the Park, 
and is not only of charming significance 
but of distinct originality. Uptown and 
downtown Mrs. Save has made a contri 
bution to the higher life of New York, 
and has set an example to women of 
means which ts likely to touch with fresh- 
ness and originality the gifts from such 
women in the future. ‘There are almost 
innumerable rivulets of beneticence flow- 
ing from great fortunes in this country, 
but there are many arid places yet to be 
fertilized ; and there is a special field for 


A Gracious 
Service 
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women in discovering and developing 
the beautiful side of life in America. 


The change from 
the old relations of 
employers and ser- 
vants to the new is only partially effected, 
and a good deal of the human relation- 
ship has unfortunately dropped out in 
the transition. Under the old order, 
coming down from feudal times, there 
was a sense of personal obligation from 
the employer to the employee, and zie 
versa. Master and man and mistress 
and maid were bound togéther by human 
ties. Nowadays there is far too little of 
this sense of human relationship; there 
is far too much of mere buying and sell- 
ing of service. An oasis in the monot- 
onous desert of disheartening reports 
about the “servant question ” appeared 
in the columns of the New York Evening 
Post not long ago, in the form of a letter 
in regard to a lady who had died in 
New York City, signed “ Her Sorrowing 
Servants.” Among many tributes this 
must have been the most affecting and 
beautiful. ‘“ Few mothers,” the. letter 
said, “ever attained the hold she had 
on her children’s filial affections. who, 
Sunday after Sunday, have been seen at 
their mother’s home paying their hom- 
age to the idol of their lives. . . . We, 
her servants, wish to emphasize our 
feelings towards one whose memory we 
can never forget, one whose equal we 
do not expect to meet again in our life 
of labor. There is a silent sorrow in 
this home ; also among those who claim 
no natural ties to bind them to the dead, 
but surely ties only a little less. ‘The 
one great talk pervading us is the recital 
of the motherly kindness and considera- 
tion experienced by each and all while 
in her service.” The woman whose 
going out of life called out these words 
had solved the servant question. 


The internal management 
of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna, and Western Kail- 
road, as evidenced by the value of its 
stock, its admirable service, and its very 
substantial and elaborate new stations 
and ferry-houses, has reached a very high 


One Solution of 
the Servant Question 


A Teacher of 
Courtesy 


degree of efficiency. In spite of this 
efficiency The Outlook has had occasion 
more than once to criticise sharply the 
attitude of its President toward the public. 
It is therefore a special pleasure to com- 
mend a recent action of the President 
of this great corporation in causing to be 
printed on one of its time-tables a care- 
fully worded and urgent appeal to its 
conductors, agents, and other employees 
of all kinds to study and practice the art 
of courtesy in dealing with the public. 
‘The company declares that it considers 
its agents, conductors, and representatives 
of all grades as possessing “ the faculty 
of being courteous to the public above the 
average.” It extends its congratulation 
to those of its employees who exercise 
this faculty, and it urges certain sugges- 
tions upon those who do not; the prin- 
ciple that underlies courteous treatment 
is “simply doing to others what you 
would have them do to you ;” there are 
many things which a railway employee, 
with his training and experience, under- 
stands which the public do not under- 
stand; it is the duty, therefore, of the 
employee, in case of all inquiries, to make 
clear and full explanation; words are 
only one means of expression, manner is 
quite as important—it is to words what 
oil is to machinery; true courtesy is no 
respecter of persons; the civil word and 
the helping hand ought to be given as 
readily to the ill-clad stranger as to an 
official of the company. ‘‘ Courtesy is 
not only something which the public 
have a right to expect of you, but it pays 
in the friends it makes, in minimizing 
the friction of life, in the satisfaction of 
doing the kindly thing by one’s neighbor, 
and in raising your standing with the 
company.” ‘Fhis is the first time, so far 
as we remember, that a great railway has 
formally recognized the right of the pub- 
lic to courteous treatment and to full 
information, and has also emphasized 
courtesy as an important factor in the 
promotion of its employees. Such a 
statement of the practical value of cour- 
tesy in the work of life comes with im- 
mense authority from a great corporation. 
We may add that this railway cannot 
reach the standard which it sets before 
its employees unless the public treats the 
employees with corresponding courtesy. 
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Responsible Govern- 
ment 


Government by the people may assume 
either one of two forms; in America, 
indeed, it has assumed both forms. One 
may be called representative govern- 
ment, the other pure democracy. Both 
forms existed in the earliest days of 
the Republic ; and each form has been 
in the process of development from then 
until now. In its simplest terms pure 
democracy may be seen in the New 
England town-meeting. There all the 
voters themselves participate im the 
government. In one of its extreme forms 
representative government may be seen 
in the United States Senate. ‘There it 
is the representatives of representatives 
of the people who participate in the 
government. 

Oregon has furnished the most strik- 
ing recent example of the development 
of the tendency away from representa- 
tive government toward pure democracy. 
The voters of that eager State on the 
Pacific coast have already taken into 
their own hands and have exercised 
functions that have ordinarily been 
intrusted to the members of the State 
Legislature. ‘These functions included 
the choice of a United States Senator, 
the acceptance or rejection of bills 
passed by the Legislature and referred 
to the people either by the Legislature 
or by order of the people themselves, 
the enactment of measures on the initia- 
tive of certain groups among the people, 
besides the determination of local ques- 
tions such as the licensing of saloons or 
the establishment of county high schools. 
In all, every voter who did his duty in 
the State had to make his choice among 
some fifty candidates, including four for 
the United States Senate, and had to 
weigh the merits of nineteen State meas- 
ures and possibly two local issues. The 
ballot, which called for forty-one sepa- 
rate decisions and forty-one separate 
marks, was over two feet and a half 
long. On it was printed, in addition to 
the names of the candidates, the sub- 
stance of the measures submitted. Some 
of these measures were detailed—one 
going into such minutia as setting 
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twelve and a half cents as the price of 
each meal to be furnished to prisoners. 
When The Outlook last week reported 
the result of the vote on United States 
Senator, it spoke of the vote on the 
measures as in the future. As a matter 
of fact, it was not the vote, of course, 
but simply the publication of the results 
that had not then taken place. The 
elaborateness of the ballot made the 
returns slowin coming in. Enough now 
is known, however, to have it shown that 
the voters were not dazed by the complli- 
cation of voting or by the variety and 
number of the measures on which they 
had to record their judgment. In the 
first place, they showed their understand- 
ing and approval of the general policy 
on which the State has entered; they 
did this by adding to the initiative and 
referendum a measure establishing the 
recall, so that now the people can not 
only veto and initiate legislation but vote 
aman out of office as well as vote him 
in; by making the election of the candi- 
date for the Senate chosen by the people 
mandatory upon the Legislature, and not 
dependent as now upon pre-election 
pledges of legislative candidates; by 
amending the Constitution so as to sub- 
stitute majority for plurahty vote as 
necessary for election, so as to provide 
for simplifying the registration laws, and 
so as to establish proportionate represen- 
tation; and by adopting a law punishing 
corrupt practices and providing for pub- 
licity of campaign information. ‘The 
voters, moreover, showed discrimination. 
While adopting these radical measures, 
they rejected others equally radical— 
woman suffrage and single tas. They 
showed, too, a sense of humor. There 
were two fisheries bills. It was openly 
charged that one set of fishing interests 
were behind a measure to limit one kind 
of fishing in the Columbia River; and 
that another set of fishing interests, 
affected by this proposal, retaliated by pro- 
posing a measure limiting the methods of 
their competitors. ‘The voters adopted 
both! and the State secured the advan- 
tage of saving the fish which were being 
exterminated. ‘The voters were not mis- 
led by the proposition, introduced under 
a specious local option argument, to 
allow city governments to violate the 
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criminal code of the State by opening 
dives; and at the same time exercised 
real local option by widening the no- 
license territory. As if in answer to 
the argument that the people are easily 
led by demagogues, they defeated a 
proposition requiring common Carriers 
to transport State and county officials 
free. And, to cap all, as The Outlook 
reported last week, the voters overwhelm- 
ingly chose a Republican Legislature 
and a Democratic Senator. 

The action of the voters of Oregon 
seems at first sight to indicate that the 
tendency. of the times is toward pure 
democracy; that the American people 
are moving toward direct participation 
in the government. There is, however, 
evident at this very time also a tendency 
away from direct popular participation 
in government and toward new forms 
of representative government. Houston 
and Des Moines, with their commissions 
in place of aldermen and mayors, are 
exhibiting a movement apparent to a 
lesser degree in many American cities ; 
Wisconsin and New York, with their 
appointive Public Utility Commissions 
exercising functions heretofore exercised 
by directly elected legislators, exhibit 
the same movement discernible in the 
States; and the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission .extends still further the 
principle of representative government 
in the Nation. 

The reconciliation of these two tend- 
encies lies in the fact that the American 
people are not political theorists but 
practical democrats. ‘They do not value 
a political doctrine for its own sake; 
they listen to the doctrinaires and then 
blandly adopt the expedients of one side 
or the other as they promise efficiency. 
When representative government, as in 
the United States Senate, obscures re- 
sponsibility to the people, then America 
moves a step toward pure democracy 


‘and works out a system of popular elec- 


tion of Senators; when a big board of 
aldermen, approaching as nearly as pos- 
sible by ward representation to a pure 
democracy, obscures responsibility, then 
America moves a step onward in repre 
sentative government and devises a 
Commission appointed by a Governor, 
which exercises the more important 


functions of the superseded Board. So 
we have at the same time the two move- 
ments, embodying opposite doctrines 
and directed toward the same end. And 
that end is not the triumph of represent- 
ative government or the triumph of 
pure democracy, but the maintenance of 
government by the people. 


The ‘Programme of 
Modernism 


Two recent books make clear the issue 
between Modernism and the ‘Vatican. 
“The Programme of Modernism” is 
written by certain of the Italian priests— 
their names are not given—who are pio- 
neers in the movement which the Pope 
has entitled ** Modernism,” and is trans- 
lated by Father Tyrrell, whose letter to 
an unnamed scientist, counseling him 
that he could accept the modern scien- 
tific spirit and yet remain a loyal son of 
the Church, was the occasion of bringing 
the modern movement in the Roman 
Catholic Church before the public. 
“Modernism: A Record and Review,” 
is acollection of essays written originally 
for English periodicals by a clergyman 
of the Church of England who is heartily 
in sympathy with the Modernists both 
in their Catholic conception of the 
Church and in their free interpretation 
of the spirit of Christianity. ‘The first 
is the more valuable book; the second 
is not less interesting. ‘logether they 
give a clear and comprehensive interpre- 
tation of * Modernism ”’.as it is under- 
stood on the ohe hand by its advocates 
within the Church of Rome, and on the 
other by its sympathizers outside that 
Church. And both are suggestive and 
inspirational volumes,apart from the light 
which they throw on the controversy 
within the Roman Catholic Church. In 
our judgment, as interpreters of the 
spirit of Christianity the Modernists are 
right and the Pope is wrong, as inter- 
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preters of the traditions and spirit of the 
Roman Catholic Church the Pope is 
right and the Modernists are wrong. 
Lut on this latter question we speak with 
hesitation, well knowing that a Protest- 
ant possesses as little authority in Inter- 
preting the traditions of the Papacy as 
the Pope possesses in interpreting the 
traditions of Protestantism. We should 
be glad if the result should prove that 
the Modernists represent the Church 
and the Pope only the Papacy. 

There are two conceptions of Chris- 
tianity which have contended from the 
earliest ages for the mastery ; we should 
rather say two conceptions of religion, 
since the struggle between them ante- 
dates the birth of Jesus Christ. Accord- 
ing to the first conception, man 1s without 
natural capacity to understand the truth, 
or to come to a knowledge of God, or to 
conform to the divine law. Whatever 
power primitive man may have possessed 
he lost in the Fall. ‘The power to know 
the truth, to know God, to do his will, is 
confined to an elect few, from whom the 
many must submissively receive it. 
These elect constitute a divine hierarchy ; 
authority to know, to interpret, and to 
command is vested in them. To the 
\postles this power was given, and 
through the Apostles to their Apostolic 
successors, the priesthood, this power 
has been communicated in an unbroke 1 
line. ‘The truth is the faith onee deliv- 
ered to the Saints by Christ, a faith 
which remains ever the same in all ages. 
To accept this faith is religion ; to reject 
it and endeavor to arrive at the truth 
of life by any original investigation 
is Irreligious. It is true that language 
is an imperfect and a changing me- 
dium of communication, and the truth 
must therefore be communicated in 
changing forms. But the Church’s con- 
ception of that truth never changes, and, 
so far as it is possible, she expresses 
that conception in a dead language in 
order that the conception may not 
change. This is the doctrine of the 
ineyclical, which affirms that “ a lamen- 
table spectacle is that presented by the 
human reason when it thinks it can 
find the truth outside the Catholic 
Church, wherein truth is found without 
the slightest shadow of error.” 


According to the other conception, 
man is made in the image of God, and 
is, to quote Sabatier, “incurably re- 
ligious.” ‘This image is defaced by 
sin, but never obliterated. In him isa 
native, inherent, and inalienable capacity 
to know the truth, to know God and 
have fellowship with him, and to under- 
stand and be obedient to his will. Jesus 
Christ came into the world, not to give 
to men a system either of doctrine, ritual] 
or ethics, ready made for their accept- 
ance, but to inspire in men this native 
divine life, and so help them to arrive 
by successive steps at the knowledge of 
truth, fellowship with God, the path of 
duty. So regarded, Christianity Is a 
seed growing secretly in the souls of 
men. ‘The traditions of the past are not 
to be rudely discarded, nor are they to 
be submissively adhered to. ‘They are 
steps In a progressive development, like 
the alphabet or the words of one syllable 
in the education of a child. ‘That is the 
doctrine of the Modernists. “ To exist is 
tochange. Whence it is clear that it is 
impossible to impose religious experience 
on the modern mind in the same fornis 
as were adapted to the utterly different 
medizval mind.” ‘ Christianity is a fact 
like any other, subject to the same laws 
of development, permeated by the same 
political, juridical, and economic influ- 
ences, lable to the same variations.” 

The issue between these two concep- 
tions is one which cannot be compro- 
mised and which it is not advantageous 
to obscure. If Christ came to give an 
unalterable dogma, he did not come to 
give life, for life will as certainly demand 
change in the dogma which expresses it 
as the life of the artist will demand dif- 
ferent artistic expression at different 
periods of his development. ‘The authors 
of “The Programme of Modernism” 
make no attempt to obscure this issue. 
They adhere to the Catholic conception 
of the Church, but it is of a growing 
Church, a Catholic conception well de- 
fined by Mr. Lilley: ** For you a church 
is a spiritual fatherland, your due alle- 
giance to which no authority can in the 
last resort either assess or guarantee.” 
But they repudiate in no uncertain terms 
the infallibility of the Pope, and reject 
with courteous scorn the admonitions of 
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the Encyclical. They do not hesitate to 
say of that ecclesiastically authoritative 
document that its argument is “ falla- 
cious ;” that it occupies ground that is 
‘‘treacherous and insecure ;” that it is 
guilty of ** equivocation ;” that its inter- 
pretation of the Modernist is ‘‘a decep- 
tive picture ;” that some of its charges 
‘‘:re simply fdlse;” that its proposed 
measures for the repression of freedom 
in the Roman Catholic Church * not 
only display an unreasonable and excess- 
ive rigor, but also defy fundamental 
principles of canon law ;” and, finally, 
they set the Encyclical and the Vatican 
at defiance in these memorable words : 

We had girt ourselves for the task of bring- 
ing the religious experience of Christianity 
into line with the data of contemporary 
science and philosophy and of emphasizing 
the religious and Christian elements that go 
to the constitution of the democratic move- 
ment. But now ecclesiastical authority 
brusquely arrests our progress and condemns 
our labor. Well, we feel that it is our duty 
to offer a loyal resistance, and at any cost to 
defend that Catholic tradition, whereof the 
Church is guardian, in a way which for the 
moment may .merit the condemnation of 
authority, but which, we are sure, will in the 
end prevail to the Church’s advantage. 

This is revolution. It is revolution 
within the Roman Catholic Church. It 
is clear that the priests who have initiated 
this revolution have no intention of leav- 
ing that Church. ‘They mean to live 
within it and fight the battle for religious 
liberty under its roof. In this resolve 
they are pursuing the wise and the 
righteous course. ‘They are few but they 
are brave, and bravery and righteousness 
always win in the final result. The 
power of wealth, of ecclesiastical influ- 
ence, of numbers, and of spiritual and 
intellectual inertia is all against them, 
And in that Church, by reason of its 
habit of obedience to tradition, the 
power of spiritual and intellectual inertia 
is very great. Nevertheless, all com- 
bined are not so great as the power 
of life. For life is God; and no bonds 
have ever been able permanently to for- 
bid the growth of life. Whatever the 
immediate issue in the Roman Catholic 
Church, the issue in the Holy Catholic 
Church, the Communion of Saints, is not 
doubtful, though the victory of life may 
be long delayed. 


20 June 


Church. Unity 


Dr. Newman Smyth’s paper on Church 
Unity printed on another page is inter- 
esting and valuable. It is so because it 
presents a serious and carefully con- 
sidered plan for Church unity proposed 
by a prominent representative of one of 
the least ecclesiastical of the Protestant 
denominations to a body representing 
one of the most highly ecclesiastical of 
Protestant denominations. So well was 
this plan received by the body to which 
it was first proposed that its repetition 
was requested to a second similar body. 
And its reception in this country has 
been such that it will probably be pre- 
sented at the Pan-Anglican Conference 
to be held this summer in England, if 
not officially for public consideration, 
certainly unofficially to individual mem. 
bers for that private discussion which is 
often more illuminating than public 
debate. Moreover, the aim of the writer 
is so just and so important—the union 
of Protestant Christendom and_ the 
termination of its profitless ecclesiastical 
strifes—and his spirit is so admirable— 
the combined spirit of loyalty to faith 
and of love for peace and order-—that 
every reader will instinctively wish for 
him a happy consummation of his design. 
Whether the method which he proposes 
is practicable we shall not here discuss ; 
we only point out that no method ts 
practicable which does not frankly recog- 
nize the existing differences both of 
temperament and of opinion, and pro- 
vide for their real adjustment. No union 
will be real that is founded on a use of 
phrases in a platform which convey 
materially different meanings to different 
minds, unless these different meanings 
are clearly understood and frankly per- 
mitted. 

The Lambeth Conference of 1888 has 
proposed what is, so far as we recall, 
the only definite ecclesiastical basis ever 
proposed by a responsible Church for 
Church union. ‘This basis is accept- 
ance of (1) the Holy Scriptures, (2) the 
two Catholic Creeds (the Apostles’ and 
the Nicene), (3) the two Sacraments, of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, (4) the 
Historic Episcopate. Before Church 
union of a real and enduring character 
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is possible on this basis there must either 
be a common agreement as to what those 
phrases mean, or a frank recognition 
that they convey different meanings to 
different minds. One party in the Church 
regards the Holy Scriptures as the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice ; 
another party regards them as simply 
a noble literature of the religious expe- 
riences of earnest and godly souls. One 
party regards the two Catholic Creeds as 
an embodiment of what is essential and 
all that is essential in Christian doctrine ; 
another party regards them as an ex- 
pression of primitive opinions, chiefly 
valuable because beneath their opin- 
ions, in spite of their archaic expressions, 
one may discern a spiritual faith which 
is common to all ages and all Christian 
bodies. One party regards baptism as 
a means of infant regeneration, and the 
Lord’s Supper as a perpetual though 
bloodless sacrifice for sin; another party 
regards baptism as simply.a form of dedi- 
cation of one’s self or one’s child to God, 
and the Lord’s Supper as simply a 
memorial service. One party regards 
the water of life as piped and con- 
duited, to be taken in its purity only 
through the organized Church to which 
the Episcopate is essential; the other re- 
gvards it as like the rain, which falls on the 
just and on the unjust, a grace which no 
man can wholly escape, and which every 
man, whether in the Church or out of it, 
can take according to his willingness 
and capacity, and the Episcopate as 
simply a convenient method of church 
organization. If these different inter- 
pretations are not to be allowed, then 
subscription to the four bases of union 
without further definition is not suffi- 
cient. If these four bases of Church 
union could be taken by the subseribers 
with a clear understanding that they are 
taken in these different senses, even 
though they might not then be essential 
they could serve as a basis for subserip- 
tion, 

We welcome every such proposal as 
that of the Lambeth Conference and 
every such suggestion as that of Dr. 
Smyth, because the more the evils of 
denominationalism are discussed the 
“reater and the more general will be the 
desire to escape from them, and the more 


Church unity is discussed the greater 
and the more universal will be the desire 
to overcome the obstacles to Church 
unity. Inthis case the motive peculiarly 
applies, ‘‘ Where there’s a will there’s a 
way.” Dr. Smyth’s paper will help to 
promote that will. But, as the American 
Colonies had to fight together before 
they could learn to live together in 
organic unity, so before the churches 
can effect ecclesiastical fusion with a 
common creed, ritual, or church order, 
they will have to engage in a common 
work under a common Master. 


The Christian College 


We have received from the President 
of the Syrian Protestant College at 
Beirit, Syria, the following letter: 

The Syrian Protestant College, Beirit, Syria, 
President's Office, May 22, 1908. 

In connection with your interesting notice 
of “ American Schools Abroad,” in your 
issue of May 2, you state that’ the Syrian 
Protestant College at Beirtit is under Pres- 
byterian control. This statement is incor- 
rect. While Christian and missionary, the 
College is undenominational—its charter, 
granted under the laws of the State ‘of New 
York, being similar to that of Robert College 
at Constantinople. The College works, In- 
deed, in active co-operation with the Presby- 
terian Mission, but also with all the other 
missionary societies in the Turkish Empire, 
its undenominational character and its pro- 
fessional schools enabling it to supplement 
the educational work of all these societies. 

HOWARD BLIss. 

The Protestant missionary colleges 
established in foreign lands, whether 
under Church boards or independent of 
them, are not established for proselyting 
purposes. ‘To proselyte is to endeavor 
to transfer a man’s allegiance from one 
organization to another organization. 
This is not the object of Christian col- 
leges in. this country. There is no 
attempt in either our smaller colleges, 
like Bowdoin, Amherst, and Williams in 
the East, or Beloit, Iowa, or Yankton in 
the West, nor in our great universities 
like Harvard, Yale, and Princeton in the 
Fast, or Oberlin, Chicago, or Washington 
in the West, to convert Episcopalians 
into Presbyterians, or Roman Catholics 
into Protestants, or Jews into Christians. 
The attempt is to train the pupil to think 
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for himself, and to develop in him a 
loyalty to truth and duty as he under- 
stands them, and then leave him free to 
follow the guidance of his own conscience 
and his own reason. ‘This is equally 
true of the great majority of Protestant 
colleges established in foreign lands. 
There are probably exceptions to this 
general rule abroad, as there are at home. 
But, as The Outlook can trom personal 
acquaintance affirm, the Protestant 
Syrian College in Berit is not one of 
those exceptions. It is established and 
maintained on lines as broad, and inspired 
by a spirit as unecclesiastical and genu- 
inely human, as Harvard or Chicago 
Universities or Oberlin College. 


The Spectator 

Shopping abroad is an instructive 
process. — The Spectator agreed with the 
friends with whom he has been taking a 
little non-arduous travel-trip in Italy and 
Switzerland that Naples is the place for 
buying tortoise-shell, and he gladly went 
with them on the quest of a certain well- 
kuown shop. His friends are too.cautious 
to buy of street venders; they had assured 
him that they were not going to be “taken 
in” on asingle purchase while in Europe. 
And the Spectator smiles in his sleeve 
as he follows his companions into the 
foreign shop. Here they -buy a little 
tortoise-shell mirror for fifteen francs 
(about three dollars) which could not be 
had in America for three times that 
amount. ‘There are other articles in the 
shop equally cheap, and several more 
purchases are made, the buyers feeling 
sure of the genuineness of the shell. 
The dealer explains an_ interesting 
feature of tortoise-shell articles: that 
the value of an article depends on 
whether the shell is one solid piece or 
several fused together. ‘The shell can 
be melted up and run into metal molds, 
after which an expert can scarcely tell 
Whether the article is made from one 
original piece of shell or from a fusion. 
But this makes no special difference, for 
in either case it is shell. ‘There are two 
very good imitations of tortoise-shell, 
namely, celluloid and horn. In testing 
for celluloid, friction will bring out the 


odor of camphor, but in the case of 
horn a practiced eye alone can discover 
the imitation. Knowing the tricks of 
the trade, the buyers satisfy themselves 
that the shell is not celluloid, and they 
take the dealer’s word that there is no 
horn on the articles he sells. 

In Rome the list of shopping includes 
some famous Roman pearls. Entering 
a shop on the Piazza di Spagna, a most 
highly recommended shop, the Spectator 
hears his friends asking to see the work- 
room where the pearl beads are being 
made. ‘The shopkeeper gladly escorts 
his prospective customers into a_ back 
room, where a number of workmen are 
cutting out the beads from alabaster. 
The whole process is followed from 
beginning to end, and one workman 
hands the visitors a piece of alabaster 
perforated with cylindrical holes. From 
the small cylinders the perfectly spheri- 
cal beads are made and polished on an 
emery-wheel. Having seen the very inter- 
esting process of Roman pearl-making, the 
party returns again to the show-room to 
make a few purchases. ‘The shopkeeper 
produces some real Roman pear! beads 
and an imitation in wax. ‘The wax beads 
are so beautifully made that ordinary 
eyes cannot detect a difference between 
the two kinds. ‘The price alone tells the 
story, and there is no hesitation in buy- 
ing the real article. So several strings 
of Roman pearls of different sizes are 
bought, the prices ranging from four to 
five dollars each. 

& 

Working their way northward from 
Rome, the Spectator and his friends find 
themselves in Venice. In bygone times 
when Venice, as Queen of the Adriatic, 
was at the zenith of her glory, her fame 
for lace was the envy of neighboring 
states. But with the decline of the 
once proud republic, the art of lace- 
making was practically lost. Within the 
past few years the Queen of Italy has 
interested herself exceedingly in the 
welfare of the working people of her 
country, and the women especially have 
had her earnest thought for the improve- 
ment of their hard lot. Fortunately. many 
valuable and beautiful old pieces of lace 
have been handed down for generations 
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in the noble families. Many of the famous 
old patterns are seen to-day in the Italian 
museums. In the numerous lace schools 
established by the Queen In order to 
vive work to the unemployed, one can 
now see hundreds of girls and women 
reproducing lace in all the origimal de- 
signs. St. Mark’s Square in Venice is 
surrounded by shops for the sale of lace 
and glass, the two things most sought 
after by tourists. The windows are 
most attractive, but the Venetian shop- 
keepers are wary; they station men just 
outside their doors, so that when a visitor 
stops to admire anything in a window 
the outside clerk steps up and gives the 
heartiest kind of -an invitation to visit 
his shop. If it chances to be a large 
shop, he will invite one in to see fifty 
girls in the very act of making some 
particular pattern of lace. If the win- 
dow and the man’s entreaties both fail 
to lure one into the shop, then the last 
resort is to thrust an advertising card 
into the visitor’s hands. One tour 
around St. Mark’s Square finds the visi- 
tor with both hands full of cards, and a 
stay of five days in Venice makes him 
feel like an old resident, especially on 
the Square, where the outside clerks 
yreet every one familiarly in his own 
language, no matter what it may be. 
Venice does not need her little modern 
shops, filled with most beautiful lace 
and glass, to entrance the visitor, for the 
natural setting of the island city, the 
most unique in the world, is in itself a 
suthcient attraction. 


The Venice shop windows are interest- 
ingandattractive, but the aforesaid outside 
agents spoil all the pleasure of window- 
vazing ; they take it as a personal injury 
if one scorns their invitations to * just 
step inside for a moment; you don’t 
need to buy anything; just go im and 
see fifty girls at work on real Venetian 
lace.” or perhaps “a hundred men 
making mosaics” or “ blowing glass.” 
Fleeing from the Square, a quiet hour 
is sought ina gondola. Fifteen minutes 
of restful gliding along the Grand Canal 
brings the gondola opposite to one of 
the largest glass shops in the city; the 
yondolier suggests going over there, but 


he is informed that this is not a shop- 
ping expedition, and that he was hired 
for an hour’s paddling on the Canal. 
Entreaties are in vain; the gondola 
slowly moves toward the shop, a great 
magnet with its outer wall gay with 
mosaics, drawing visitors thither, willing 
or not. When within hailing distance 
from this gilded shop the door suddenly 
opens, a man appears on the steps and 
beckons to the gondolier, and in another 
moment the Spectator and his friends 
are arguing with the shopkeeper that 
they are not out shopping. Neverthe- 
less they enter this shop, the loveliest in 
all Venice ; theyhurry through the rooms, 
forcing the shopkeeper fairly to fly to 
keep up with them, for at each door he 
stops to press an electric button. Dozens 
of little electric lights add brilliancy to 
the artistic display of beautiful glass in 
every conceivable shape and _ form. 
Here and there one stops for just a 
moment to admire some little thing 
which strikes the fancy. The tour of 
the shop ends with the purchase of a 
piece of the gorgeous red and gold glass, 
and thanks and bows from the shop- 
keeper. 

When we return to St. Mark’s Square 
and pass a lace shop, the man at the 
door comes forward, bowing and smiling. 
“You promised me on Monday you 
would come in some day to see our lace- 
making; itis now Thursday; surely you 
have time to come in now.” He is told 
for the fifth or sixth time that the party 
has no intention of buying any lace in 
Venice, but the outside clerk carries the 
day and triumphantly leads his victims 
in. ‘True to his statement, there are 
fifty girls, more or less, busy with lace- 
making, and very interesting work it is 
too. Nevertheless there is a touch of 
sadness in the scene, for these lace- 
makers receive comparatively little for 
their work, a work which must eventu- 
ally tell upon their eyes. 

Leaving gay St. Mark’s Square, one 
can find little shops on side streets 
where cheap things of every sort may 
be had. In one such street the Spec 
tator looks on while his friends buy 
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various strings of glass beads, which 
will look pretty at home simply because 
they came fromabroad. ‘They are noth- 
ing but glass, and very cheap, as every 
one knows. 

Pisa, with its wonderful Leaning Tower, 
attracts the travelers once again within 
its city walls. Almost in the shadow of 
the tower are several attractive shops 
with displays of marbles, statues and 
statuettes from modern and ancient art. 
Here again one may go into the work- 
shop and see the sculptors at work on 
the marble. <A few slight purchases are 
made here; several little marble Cupids 
and a diminutive Leaning ‘Tower are 
carried away as souvenirs for friends at 
home. 


A> 


Leaving sunny Italy behind, the next 
scene of action is in Switzerland, the 
loveliest of all countries. Lugano, just 
across the Italian border, is selected as 
a stopping-place. Here is the last good 
opportunity for buying tortoise-shell and 
coral; accordingly a tour of the shops 
is made, and that one is chosen which 
seems to be the most reliable. The 
proprietor has medals from great expo- 
sitions, and can show orders from promi- 
nent people in Great Britain and other 
countries. ‘The purchases here consist 
of several tortoise-shell toilet articles and 
one string of pale pink corals, about 
four dollars being paid for the latter. 


>» 
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Proceeding on to Germany, the Spec- 
tator and his friends find other American 
acquaintances there. Conversation turns 
very easily to foreign purchases, and each 
one seems to vie with the other in prov- 
ing that he has made the best bargain. 
The Spectator notes that the string of 
pink coral beads bought in Lugano is 
the thing most admired, and_ several 
friends say they would like to order some. 
To make sure that there is no fraud, a 
German professor of chemistry is asked 
to test the beads.- This he does, and pro- 
nounces them limestone, which coral is. 
Thereupon an order is sent back to 
Switzerland for half a dozen more strings 
of pink coral, also a few more _ tortdise- 
shell articles. 


But after the Lugano string of corals 
has been worn out in the hot August sun 
of America five or six times, the wearer is 
forced to admit that the delicate pink 
beads grow daily fainter. Suspicion is 
finally fully aroused, and a minute exami- 
nation of all the souvenirs begins. ‘The 
tortoise-shell articles are brought forth; 
an expert pronounces several pieces to be 
horn and even labels one piece celluloid. 
The Roman pearls shrink out of sight in 
the near presence of a lighted match, leav- 
ing behind only a tiny round waxy spot; 
the alabaster so generously given away 
by the workman in the Roman pear! shop 
stands the test, but, alas! not so the 
beads. Some one jokingly suggests that 
possibly the lovely sandalwood box in 
which the beads were kept might also be 
posing under a false name. When the 
box is examined closely, it is found that 
the sweet odor of sandalwood is scarcely 
perceptible. ‘To think that this box, so 
carefully selected, and carried all the way 
from Zanzibar, that lovely Oriental city 
thousancls of miles away on the east coast 
of Africa, could be anything else than 
sandalwood! ‘The Indian dealer of whom 
it was bought swore by all his gods that 
the box was real hand-carved sandalwood. 
This is like the midnight hour of the 
Cinderella tale; the lovely sweet-scented 
box is transformed into a common pine 
box, once soaked in sandalwood oil, to 
give it the true odor; and, moreover, it 
was very probably made in England and 
carried out to Zanzibar, one of Great 
Britain’s possessions. 


The sad story is not yet ended; even 
the marbles bought in Pisa turn out to 
be anything but marble. A slight water 
bath for the Leaning ‘Tower results in a 
crumbling structure in the hand, where 
nothing now remains to remind one of 
fair Pisa save the little marble slab which 
served as a base forthe tower. Carrying 
this process of reduction a little further, 
it is seen that the Venetian glass beads 
are the sole survivors; they are what 
they pretend to be, nothing more, nothing 
less. The Spectator wonders if his 
friends will tell him all this at some later 
day. 
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MUDDLING THE ISSUES IN 


ELECTIONS 


BY 7. 


VOTED the Republican ticket two 

years ago,”’ a Kansas City Demo- 

crat said at the recent municipal 
election, * because I couldn’t stand for 
ours. But this year we've got a pretty 
fair ticket and I’m voting it straight. 
he boys have been after me to get me 
hack on the reservation, and I don’t see 
why I shouldn’t. Besides, | may want 
something myself from the organization 
one of these days ” 

Now this meant that this particular 
citizen was pefmitting the party label 
and a desire to help the organization to 
induce him to vote for an untried eandi- 
date against a man with a record for 
admirable efficiency who was standing 
for re-election. ‘The creed he expressed 
Is significant because itis common, In 
most of the larger Northern cities, at 
least, a large share of the voters, per- 
haps a majority, cast their ballots in 
municipal elections without reference to 
local issues. While the franchise-grab- 
bers are busy, men are voting for the 
G.O. P., or the dollar of their daddies, or 
the New Federalism, or some othermatter 
equally remote, 

Kven to the extent that local issues 
enter into municipal canvasses they are 
often badly confused. A man may have 
to vote for the so-called * liberal” en- 
forcement of laws if he desires to vote 
against the candidate of the publie serv- 
ice corporations. He may be compelled 
to accept an inefficient mayor if he would 
escape one dominated by the special 
interests. 

Small wonder, then, that American 
cities are badly governed. When is the 
issue of efficiency ever sharply presented 
ata municipal election? Even the men 
who escape the thralldom of the party 
label are concerned chiefly for or against 
some manifestation of privilege, with 
considerations Of competency the 
background. And while it has been 
maintained that the prime end of gov- 
ernment is not efficiency, but education 
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in politics, it must be admitted that a 
larger infusion of efficiency would do no 
harm—in accordance with the Oxford 
student’s that the Anglican 
doctrine of good Works was that * a few” 
were permissible. 

[t is trite to say that no business man 
could expect to act on the principles of 
a city and choose a manager solely on 
the ground that he was a Presbyterian 
ora Pragmatist, and expect to get results. 
But most of the discussion has depre- 
cated the practice without pointing out 
the. reason why the practice persists. 
We have deplored the muddling of issues, 
denounced the spoils system, ard viewed 
the party machine with alarm. We have 
given little attention to the question 
whether things may be simplified, whether 
a valid reason for the party machine 
exists, and whether this reason possibly 
may be removed. 

There has, of course, been a vast 
amount of academic * reforming ” of city 
governments in the last twenty-five years, 
much of it based on the supposition 
that, if this or that change were made, 
graft and inefficiency would flee. So 
it is with a certain hesitancy that one 
advances considerations for any altera- 
tions in the municipal machinery. Cer- 
tainly the evils are too deeply rooted to 
be plucked out in any simple fashion. 
Certainly there has hardly been a time 
in the history of any city when, if a body 
of determined citizens had really desired 
good government, they could not have 
achieved it through the machinery now 
existing. For the party organization, 
which confessedly dominates, could be 
captured by good men as easily as by 
bad—provided the good were willing to 
give the time and energy necessary. 

The indifterence of the average citizen 
to efficient city government, the persist- 
ence of the individualistic ethics of the 
simple society of the frontier, which 
makes men vote as whim or self-interest 
dictates to a far larger extent than most 
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persons can bring themselves to admit, 
in short, the insufficient socialization of 
the mass of people, is really responsible 
for the general misgovernment of munici- 
palities throughout the United States. 
Until the socializing process shall have 
gone much further, the existing evils will 
not be permanently corrected. 

Notwithstanding all this, it may be 
possible to point out changes that might 
prove helpful. Whatever makes for 
simplicity, for directness, for getting 
away from confusion, is in the right 
direction. 

It is a fallacy, Professor E. A. Ross 
says in effect in one of his essays, to 
refrain from castigating sinners because 
under similar temptation we believe we 
should have succumbed. Fortunately 
for society, comparatively few are under 
temptation at any onetime. So it is the 
privilege of those who are free to brace 
up those under pressure. 

Similarly, it is advisable to make efii- 
ciency in city affairs easy, and to get rid 
of whatever tends to complicate and 
muddle the municipal government. That 
is what the people of Galveston did when 
they replaced their old Ward Council 
with the Commission of Five. In the 
crisis they felt the need of effective gov- 
ernment. So they made it possible by 
centralizing power and _ responsibility. 
It is possible to act on the same princi- 
ple in connection with the choice of city 
officials. 

“Deliver us from temptation,” is the 
prayer Lincoln Steffens says his experi- 
ence in graft investigations has taught 
him the American people must learn to 
utter from their knees. ‘They are learn- 
ing. Forces already are at work to get 
rid of the confusing influences of the 
public service corporations, which are 
constantly seeking to control the munici- 
pal machinery of America because of 
the rich prizes it offers them. ‘To secure 
these prizes experience has shown that 
they are ready to block good legislation 
in order to discredit an honest adminis- 
tration, to buy newspapers, to blacken, 
if possible, the reputations of decent men 
who oppose them, to prevent charter re- 
forms, and virtually to deprive cities of 
self-government. 

As a result of these abuses a reaction 


has set in which promises to do away 
with these prizes, and so with the motives 
for the control of city governments 
through the befuddlement of voters. This 
eliminating process is being carried on 
by the advent of virtual municipal owner- 
ship, as in Cleveland, or by full publicity 
with municipal control, as in Chicago. 

The problem of the saloon and the 
“liberal enforcement of laws, which 
always complicates the municipal situ- 
ation, is likely to prove persistent. It 
is aggravated, of course, by the enact- 
ment of laws that public sentiment re- 
fusestosanction. ‘The adoption of ward 
or district option is likely to prove of 
value here, and recently an interesting 
suggestion has come from Des Moines, 
where Mr. J. G. Berryhill has urged that 
the police and excise power be given to 
a single Commissioner, who should be 
elected in an off year. ‘Thus itis sought 
to remove this confusing factor from the 
field of the general administration of city 
affairs. 

It is uncertain whether this division 
of executive responsibility in the city 
and the increased number of elections 
would prove advantageous. But the 
plan is worth considering. For if it 
were possible to bundle up all the prob- 
lems of the liberal enforcement of laws 
bearing on individual liberty, so called, 
and turn them over to a specially elected 
official, the danger of electing an incom- 
petent mayor because he favored Sunday 
saloons would be lessened. 

And just here the widely discussed 
provisions of the initiative, the referen- 
dum, and the recall seem likely to have 
their special value. Should experience 
prove them workable—as it seems to 
have been doing thus far—they would 
make it possible to lengthen the term of 
elective officials, since the people would 
not lose control over the government. 
The result would be greater experience 
and therefore greater efficiency on the 
part of the officials, and the simplifi- 
cation of issues in the regular election, 
so that the merits of the candidates 
would become a much more important 
factor than they are at present. 

Because a certain group favors higher 
saloon licenses it does not follow that it 
will be united on a park policy or on the 
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method of dealing with the publie service 
corporations. Evidently the use of the 
initiative and the referendum might 
dispose of these issues as they should 
come up, and leave the issue of eferency 
dominant in the regular city elections. 

But the most important faetor of con- 
fusion is the influence of the party label 
and the party boss. ‘This has long been 
recognized as a serious evil, and an 
enormous amount of discussion has 
been expended on it. ‘The absurdity of 
conducting a city election on National 
issues needs no argument. And while 
it may be urged that the party influence 
cuts both ways, that it holds im line for 
a good candidate at least as many as it 
alienates, it is patently an element of 
confusion that ought to be got rid of as 
nearly as possible, so that voters may 
be educated to align themselves on the 
issues before them, and not fall back 
lazily on the party. 

The problem includes more than the 
muddling of the issues of the municipal 
election. It includes the question of 
control by the inner circle constituting 
the party organization, which is able to 
dictate nominations, the domination of 
this circle by outside interests, and the 
demoralization of the administration 
hrough the looting of the civil service 
to reward the party workers. 

(Obviously, certain changes In the struc- 
ture of the city government itself, by 
centralizing authority and responsibility, 
would help toward the selection of better 
oticials as well as towards a gain in 
etliciency, as the experience of cities 
under the Galveston plan has proved. 
besides, there are certain mitigating 
alterations in the political structure that 
are already being adopted, such as the 
separation of municipal from other elec- 
tions, the reduction of the number of 
elective officers,and the use of the Massa- 
chusetts ballot, on which the names of 
candidates are printed in alphabetical 
order, 

Much reliance, too, has been placed 
in the adoption of primary laws which, 
it has been assumed, would encourage 
fit men to run for office by relieving them 
from subserviency to party bosses, Occa- 
sionally, to be sure, under the old system, 
a self-reliant candidate is forced on the 


organization. Roosevelt and Hughes 
in New York and Folk in Missouri have 
been examples. But in general the atti- 
tude of nominees is that of a candidate 
for nomination to a State office in Mis- 
sourl who said to a friend : 

‘ I’ve always been a good party worker, 
and I think something is coming to me. 
Of course if the boys let me have the 
nomination I'll keep in close touch with 
the organization. It would be foolish of 
me not to. ‘They could put me out of 
business.” 

It is yet to be proved, however, that 
the machine, especial)x in cities, may not 
be able to control in diet offices under 
a primary. Indeed, the candidate just 
quoted was expecting to get his nomina- 
tion at a primary election. ‘The word 
was to be passed down the line to “ the 
boys” to support him, and he took it for 
granted that the man with the backing 
of the organization would win. 

The difficulty is that none of these 
remedial measures takes into account the 
fundamental fact that the party organiza- 
tion continues, in spite of assaults made 
on it, because under present conditions 
it performs services that are indispen- 
sable. It helps crystallize the campaign 
issues, it takes charge of the active edu- 
cational work of the canvass, and, finally 
and chiefly, itgets out the vote. For the 
first two services it might be possible to 
depend on newspapers and on semi- 
public organizations such as City Clubs, 
Civic Leagues, and the like. For the third 
service, which is practically the most 
important of all, the party machinery at 
present seems essential. Experience 
repeatedly has demonstrated that the side 
with the best organization for getting 
out the vote generally wins. ‘The only 
exception is at times of crisis when the 
community is aroused. 

‘In our precinct,” a worker boasted 
in a recent city election, “ our poll showed 
206 Republican votes. We got out 201. 
Three of the rest were out of town and 
the other two were sick in bed.” 

That was regarded, with reason, as 
high efficiency. ‘To the diligent belongs 
the victory. In an ordinary American 
city the occasion is rare when a change 
of ten votes to the precinct would not 
determine the result of the election. 
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Ordinarily more than that ‘number of 
voters will fail to go to the polls unless 
a special effort is made. If one party is 
well organized and gets out the full vote 
while the other fails to equal its efforts, 
the party of organization wins. 

Most of this essential work for the 
campaign is done by the machine. A 
vast amount of detail is involved. Each 
precinct must be polled, not once but 
twice or three times, so that the position 
of each voter shall be definitely known. 
According to the most approved practice, 
a block organization must be maintained, 
so that no individual shall be overlooked. 
It is the duty of the organization first to 
see that the full party vote is registered— 
a sufficiently large task; and, second, to 
see that every voter of that party gets to 
the polls. Hacks and automobiles must 
be hired, and workers must be present 
at the polls to check off on the poll-sheet 
all who vote, so that attention can be 
concentrated on those who are negligent 
and might not cast their ballot without 
prodding. Each party is likely to have 
half a dozen or more workers to a pre- 
cinct, aside from the election officials. 

This means an extensive, complicated, 
and costly organization. But it justifies 
its existence by the results. Elections 
cannot be won without it, save under 
exceptional circumstances. Independ- 
ent movements rarely succeed because 
the much-maligned organization — is 
lacking. 

The service of the machine explains, 
too, the difficulty of protecting the 
administrative efficiency of the civil 
service. 

“Tf you fellows want to hold your 
jobs, you'll get out and report to your 
precinct captains at six o’clock on elec- 
tion morning,” is the order that is com- 
monly passed down the line. 

“We need the city hall for the county 
and State campaign in November,” was 
the way a practical man put it before a 
recent spring election. ‘That will give 
us at least sixteen hundred workers for 
election day. besides the assessment 
fund on their salaries.” 

The holding of a-city job implies 
service on election day, and the converse 
holds true, that service on election day 
implies a city job. 
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“We weren’t working for our health,” 
the place-hunters cry when they descend 
on anew mayor. And their contention 
is reasonable. The service performed 
by the party organization is of a public 
nature. The public ought to pay for it, 
though not at the expense of demoraliz- 
ing the civil service and making the 
administration inefficient. But so long 
as this public service is performed at 
private expense, so long attempts at civil 
service reform for cities are going to 
prove largely futile. 

Now, it will be observed that the chief 
reason for the existence of the party 
machine is the failure of the government 
to pay the legitimate expenses of the 
election. The work of educating the 
people in the campaign and of prodding 
the reluctant voter to the polls ought to 
be paid for by organized society. So 
long as it is not, the party organization 
that finances the whole electoral canvass 
is going to dominate both in primary 
and regular elections, and that organiza- 
tion in turn is going to be powerfully 
influenced by the large contributors 
chiefly the special interests. 

“Where would you fellows have got 
the money for your ward organization if 
we hadn’t put up for it ?” an indignant 
traction attorney protested to a recalci- 
trant ward alderman. “And now ycu 
don’t stand by your friends.” 

This same point is one of the lessons 
of Winston Churchill’s “ Mr. Crewe’s 
Career.” Austen Vane explains the 
control of a State legislature by a 
railway ‘because the Northeastern 
owns the Republican party machine, 
which is the lobby, and because most 
of the twenty Republican Senators are 
dependent upon the Northeastern for 
future favors.” 

The modern method is for the corpo- 
ra ions to control the party organization 
rather than to traffic with individual 
officials. 

It may always prove difficult to pre- 
vent the special interests from spending 
money in a campaign. But if the State 
—including, of course, the municipality 
—should bear the legitimate expenses 
of organization and’ of education, the 
influence of the machine would be very 
greatly diminished, party ties would be 
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loosened, and the civil service would be 
subject to much less strain, Toa large 
degree this confusing party spirit is 
inspired by the compact central organi- 
zation. Obviously, when men grow ac- 
customed to working together in some 
effective body, they develop an esprit d2 
corps, a loyalty to the organization irre- 
spective of its principles, a sporting cle- 
sire for the success of their side without 
regard to public consequences. With 
the vanishing of the reason for the 
organization's existence the party lines 
would become less distinct and the com- 
pulsion to vote the party ticket would be 
lessened. ‘There would be a tendency 
io substitute loose, temporary organiza- 
tions for the permanent machine, 

The idea is not impossible, For the 
recent election in Oregon, in which nine- 
licen propositions were submitted to the 
voters, the arguments on both sides were 
presented briefly and well in pamphlet 
form, printed by the State and mailed to 
every voter. ‘The expense was borne by 
the persons and organizations presenting 
the arguments. but there 1s no reason 
why the plan, under restrictions, should 
not be worked out so that the State 
should pay. At least the Oregon plan 
vives a hint of the direction in which 
progress hes, 

Perhaps two-thirds of the expenses of 
4 party organization in an ordinary city 
ciection are connected with legitimate 
cllorts to get out the vole, which is 
clearly a public function. It might be 
more feasible to simplify the present 
costly and cumbersome polling machin- 
ery than toattempt to continue it with a 
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contribution from the public treasury 
toward the expense. 

How the necessary changes could be 
brought about it is difficult to say. No 
satisfactory device for registering the will 
of the electorate has yet been proposed. 
Possibly the result could be obtained by 
sending notaries with witnesses to can- 
vass the town. Possibly some safe form 
of post-card ballot could be devised. 
Possibly there might be compulsory vot- 
ing, or a provision for a poll tax to be 
remitted on presentation of a certificate 
showing that the holder had voted. 
This is a matter of detail to be worked 
out by experienced men. 

But this much is evident: The power 
of the organization—of the bosses, if you 
please—is never going to be seriously 
and permanently crippled, and the con- 
fusing influence of the National party 
label is never going to be greatly reduced, 
so long as an electoral system is toler- 
ated that compels the existence of the 
machine. It is futile for men to de- 
nounce the machine without providing 
means for getting on without it. The 
resost to the primary merely pushes the 
trouble a step further back. 

When the public work of conducting 
elections is carried on by the public 
instead of by party organizations, one 
of the chief confusing factors in municl- 
pal elections will have been eliminated. 
Then the issue of efficiency can be much 
more sharply defined than is possible 
with the interference of the party organ- 
ization, with its often sinister backers, 
and with the muddling effect of the 
party label. 


LOVE SONG 


BY MARIE HEMSTREET 


He doth not render up his page to every curious mind, 
Nor strew the flowers of his thought to every passing wind. 
And yet to me my Love hath been most excellently kind. 


No twice-told love-tales doth he tell. no vows assail mine ear, 
He only bids me creep into his heart, so near, so near, 


Phat well 1 know I am to him most exquisitely dear. 


And when with eventide he comes, the long day’s work well done, 
‘The silver sail of silence bears us on—and on—and on— 
And love and life are pledged anew—for life and love are one. 


HOW TO RESUME CHURCH UNITY 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D 


This article has been prepared for The Outlook by Dr. Newman Smyth from an address 
which he was invited by Bishop Brewster to give to the Episcopal clergy of Connecticut 
on the subject, “ What, from your point of view, may reasonably be expected from the 
Anglican Church in relation to Church Unity ?” Upon the invitation of Bishop Greer the 
same address was subsequently given to the Episcopal clergy of New York.— THE EpIrTors. 


HE way to resume Church unity 
is to resume it, as after the Civil 
War it was said in regard to 
specie payment, The way to resume is to 
resume. A date was fixed by Congress 
for resumption; it was time for it, and 
it was done. Is not now the practical 
question before all Christian communions 
simply this: How shall we. prepare to 
resume our lost Church unity? ‘There 
is, indeed, no voice of authority from 
above to appoint for us a date when the 
Churches shall be one; but by the 
inward authority of his Spirit in the 
heart of Christianity, is not the Master's 
word spoken to us, Ye are my friends, 
if ye do this thing which I have com- 
manded you? ‘The only questi6n of 
obedience left is, How shall we do it? 
We should reasonably expect the An- 
glican Church to present itself to other 
Christian bodies in its historic breadth 
and wholeness. An overture from any 
Church party could meet at best among 
us only a partisan response. It should 
be recognized that many of our religious 
questions and differences run horizon- 
tally through all the churches rather than 
perpendicularly between our churches. 
These horizontal stratifications and de- 
marcations of dogma, historical and 
Biblical criticism, and the philosophy of 
religion, should none of them be made 
divisive faults between us. We should 
assume, therefore, that any overture of 
reunion with us would be as broad as is 
the Episcopal comprehension of diversi- 
ties. Church unity, when accomplished, 
will be the supremacy of the whole over 
the parts, and not the supremacy of 
any part over the whole. Any mani- 
fest exclusiveness within the Anglican 
Church naturally serves to keep alive 
among other Christian bodies their in- 
herited fears of ecclesiasticism. 
I may speak a word as to our indi- 
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vidualistic theory of spiritual liberty. 
Indeed, upon our part, just here is one 
reason, most frequently expressed, for 
hesitancy in closing with any proposal 
for a vital Church unity. It is the ances- 
tral dread, still lingering in our Puritan 
blood, of the peril of a hierarchy. No 
doubt such hesitancy among us may 
plead much historical tustification. 
Ecclesiasticism has often put conscience 
in deadly peril. But history has also 
its warning against the intolerance of 
separatists. And the supreme danger 
confronting all our churches now is not 
the loss of intellectual liberty, but of 
religious efficiency. Liberty of thought is 
not in itself an end, but a means to an 
end ; truth is the end, libertyis the means. 
An intellectual liberty unrealized in fel- 
lowship remains barren and unfruitful. 
Spiritual liberty cannot be gained or kept 
simply upon an intellectual basis, and as 
a life sufficient unto itself. Its only 
sure basis and perpetual vitality lies 
deeper, where all divine gifts are secure 
in the whole life of the whole Christian 
society—separated from that it perishes. 
In other words, the freedom of the indl- 
vidual Christian man is assured only in 
the Catholicity of the Church. While 
rejoicing in the freedom of thought which 
is now our Congregational victory and 
peace, I would urge upon my breth- 
ren in the ministry that an intellectual 
liberty blossoming, however gloriously, 
upon an isolated stalk may soon be cut 
down and withered; that our richest 
inheritance from our fathers can be pre- 
served only as a part of the one vine- 
yard and whole harvest of Christian 
thought and life. But, speaking before 
Episcopal clergymen, I may the rather 
plead that you may be led to present to us 
your comprehensiveness so clearly and 
assuredly that in our minds no present 
justification for our inherited fears may 
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remain to haunt the hopes of a closer 
alliance with Episcopacy. 

We may mark the way of closer ap- 
proach still further by this sign: In 
any overtures, we may reasonably expect 
the Anglican Church to recognize those 
elements which have proved their relig- 
ious value in our history, and eventually 
(o adapt its canons to their assimilation. 
It will unload the discussion of a vast 
deal of collateral ‘dithculty if we keep in 
mind the fact that it is a problem of the 
union of virtues with which we Rave to 
do. One church is not to swallow 
up another; but what may be lacking 
in any is to be made complete in all. 
Hiow to fulnll all things of approved 
worth among us, without destroying 
anything of religious value, 1s the real 
question, But to put it in this way 
is to begin to answer it. There are, 
for example, some truths whieh have 
he consecration of our Congregational 
history. Nor are they without value in 
your eyes. ‘The common priesthood of 
believers; the integral part and function 
of the laity in the Church; the participa- 
tion.of the presbyterate in the historic 
coptinuity of the Church; the autonomy 
in some bond of fellowship of the local 
congregation ; the liberty of prophesy- 
ing yet in some order of service—these 
and other elements of primitive and 
permanent Christianity have been among 
our household words, and they are 
cherished among us as the riches of our 
inheritance, consecrated through perse- 
cuuions and won through heroie lives 
and endurance even unto death, We can- 
not betray these truths. And what need 
is there that we should? For much of 
our fathers’ work is become part of your 
inheritance. 

he middle wall of partition between 
us has been the question as to our ordina- 
tion. It is time for Christian reasonable- 
ness on both sides to find a way through 
or around that separation. | may urge 
that in the recognition of the ministry 
ot other Christian bodies the Anglican 
Church, on the one hand, may reasonably 
expect them to receive from the Episco- 
pate whatever it may deem to be neces- 
sary for the completion of their ordina- 
tion; and,on the other hand, in consenting 
lor the sake of unity to supplement their 


own ordination they should not be ex- 
pected to deny the validity of their 
previous ministry. Moreover, I must 
submit that such supply by you of what 
you may deem lacking in us, and such 
acceptance of it by us without disloyal 
abnegation of our own past, would be 
an adjustment and reconciliation, at once 
simple, thorough, and complete, alto- 
gether possible for Christian gentlemen 
to formulate, and honorable before God 
and man toall concerned. And I further 
beg leave to submit that if this simple, 
Christian unity of the ministry could be 
realized between the Episcopal clergy 
and the Congregational, not to speak of 
others, then an incalculable advance of 
the Church of Christ in America might 
follow,so great that it might bring unutter- 
able joy in heaven to the whole company 
and succession of the Apostles. For lam 
persuaded that those of us who have 
received presbyterial ordination do not 
have moral right before the Lord of all 
to stand upon the sufficiency of our own 
ordination, asking as a final condition of 
reconciliation that the Anglican Church 
accept it without any further or supple- 
mentary validation. For that would be 
on our part to take our stand upon a 
particular theory of the ministry, and not 
to come out and take our place on the 
broad historic fact of the continuous 
development of the Church and its min- 
istry. It would be for my brethren and 
myself to insist that the Episcopate 
should so confirm our received theory of 
ministerial ordination as thereby to deny 
other theories of it which are generally 
held in other large communions of 
believers. 

At the same time, and by the same 
sign, | must regard it as reasonable for 
us to expect that such Episcopal author- 
ization as might satisfy your convictions 
should be offered to us in a form which 
would not require of us a denial of our 
previous ordination vows. ‘The alterna- 
tive form of ordination in the ordinal of 
the American Episcopal Church employs 
the words, “Take thou _ authority,” 
instead of the earlier form, “ Receive 
thou the Holy Ghost.” ‘This form might 
seem sufficient at least to relieve the 
scruples concerning reordination which 
might trouble any high church Presby- 
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terian or Congregationalist in his belief 
in a sufficient tactual transmission of 
grace through the succession of pres- 
byters. 

I make this suggestion of a possible 
supplemental or complementary form of 
Episcopal consecfation and authoriza- 
tion of other ministries with the more 
confidence because I find two precedents 
for it in the early history of the English 
Church. One was the licensure which 
Archbishop Grindal gave to a Presby- 
terian clergyman, which concludes with 
these words: “ Called to the ministry by 
the imposition of hands according to 
the laudable -form and rite of the Re- 
formed Church of Scotland. ... We 
therefore, approving and ratifying the 
form of your ordination and preferment, 
grant you a license and faculty in such 
orders by you taken. You may and 
have power to celebrate the divine 
offices, to minister the sacraments.” 
Another, Archbishop Bramhall’s form of 
transmitting Episcopal authority to a 
Scotch presbyter, reads as follows: 
‘“ Not destroying his former orders, nor 
determining their validity or invalidity, 
but only supplying what the canons of 
the English Church require, and provid- 
ing that occasion of schism be removed, 
and the faithful assured that they may 
not doubt of his ordination, or be averse 
to his presbyterial acts as invalid.” 

The historic Episcopate, if it were 
committed and bound to any one of the 
several theories of its origin and author- 
ity, would not be a means of comprehen- 
sion, but rather an instrument of division 
and exclusion. But if the historic Epis- 
copate should be presented to us, as 
indeed it seems to be in the fourth Lam- 
beth article, as a fact, not overladen and 
overburdened with any theory of it, it 
might have a mediating position among 
all Church polities, and prove to be, as 
no other institutional power can become, 
the potential of a vast Christian compre- 
hension. If this can be clearly done, it 
will place directly before us the obliga- 
tion.of a possible readjustment of our 
polity to some reasonable measure of 
Episcopal supervision. Nor would the 
consideration of such adjustment find 
us as Congregationalists wholly unpre- 
pared. For within recent years there has 
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been going on in our polity a process of 
development which reminds one, by its 
inner and almost unconscious necessity, 
of the natural development of the Epis- 
copate, as many historians agree in de- 
scribing it, in the sub-Apostolic Church. 
Our denominational tendency has been 
running of late swift and strong in the 
direction of more supervision among 
our churches—supervision at least ywith- 
out claim of spiritual authority, but with 
increasing exercise of: practical influ- 
ence—a better supervision of the whole 
over the parts. Certainly our existing 


denominationa! frame of mind, especially 


among our younger clergy, is not adverse 
to the consideration of such wholesome 
supervision as may be consistent with 
the autonomy of our congregations in 
matters purely of their own concern. 

In the Roman Church the brave, 
sacrificial strife of Modernism for liberty 
under a constitutionalized Catholicism 
is forcing the final issue between an 
absolute Papacy and the Episcopate. A 
new valuation may thus be providentially 
put upon the historic Episcopate. In 
this age, so closely resembling in many 
respects the first century after Christ, a 
new test may thus be brought to the 
Episcopate throughout the world as the 
organ and safeguard of the democratic 
integrity of the Church. If this be in 
the providential order, adjustments to the 
Episcopate of other Christian bodies are 
of supreme religious concern. 

If the first and main steps once be 
taken, others will not prove impossible. 
Such questions, for example, as_ will 
naturally suggest themselves concerning 
liturgical forms, the parts of service to be 
observed in common by congregations of 
different habits and aptitudes, the unity, 
in short, amid diversity to be gladly 
sought and found, and also such altera- 
tions or adaptations of the canons of the 
Church as would become necessary for 
the comprehension of whole congrega- 
tions and bodies of believers—none of 
these need offer necessary difficulties of 
principle, and may be left in time to work 
out their own solution in the ordering 
on all sides of good, sanctified common 
sense. 

Many are pleased to entertain the 
vision of Church unity, but they will 


~ 
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not do anything to obey the heavenly 
vision. ‘The times call for action. That 
call can come from none more worthily 
or forcibly than from the whole Anglican 
Church. Nor can one conceive of a 
vreater service which the entire Epis- 
copate could render to the Christianity 
of the world than it would render if it 
should see fit, in its united wisdom and 
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grace, to address other Christian bodies 
on the possibility of Church unity with 
such directness and reasonableness that 
it would be put upon the Christian con- 
science of all the rest of us to respond 
to it; so that on our part we should be 
left without excuse if we should not do 
everything which might reasonably be 
asked of us to meet it. 


THE FIRST PAN-AMERICAN 
SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS 


BY WILLIAM 


R. SHEPHERD 


Professor of History Columbia University. New 


ITHIN the region known as 
Latin America there are twenty 
republics, possessing a com- 
bined area of about 8,000,000 square 
mies and a‘total population of approxi- 
mately 65,000,000 persons, The area is 
nearly three times that of the United 
States, and the population more than 
three-fourths of the number of inhabitants 
in this country. Yet to the mind of our 
average citizen the name “ Latin Amer 
ica’ often means little more than it did 
acentury ago. He is prone to think of 
it as a geographical expression referring 
toa vague extent of territory tenanted 
by races aboriginal and mixed, divided 
by doubtful boundary lines, shaken by 
earthquakes, afflicted with tropieal dis- 
eases, and rent by revolutionary disturb- 
ANCCS., 
liow we may increase our knowledge 
of Latin America, and what advantages 
such an eniargement of knowledge will 
attord, are coming to be important ques- 
tions of the day. Of certain kinds of 
information concerning the twenty repub- 
lics there is no lac’.. Government re- 
ports, magazine and newspaper articles, 
aud books of travel tell us of natural 
resources, race blends, political prac- 
tices, and commercial and industrial 
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activities. ‘They give us glimpses of 
large cities and curious customs, and 
occasionally recall the picturesque times 
of the Aztecs, the Incas, and the Span- 
ish conqueror. All of this may be inter- 
esting enough toa select class of readers, 
but what the ordinary citizen of the 
United States cares to know is, how far 
the countries of Latin America, viewed 
either as a mass or as individuals, are 
entitled to recognition as civilized com- 
munities. He asks whether they are 
educating their people, striving to lessen 
human misery, applying their minds to 
a wise development of their natural 
wealth, encouraging the higher forms 
of thought, and stimulating a love of 
the beautiful. 

On their own part the Latin Americans 
resent, very naturally, the presumption 
that such queries imply. In tones of sar- 
casm or of indignation, they ask whether 
we think that they habitually walk around 
in war-paint and feathers, and they ex- 
press ironical thanks to visitors from the 
United States who evince surprise at 
the degree of culture actually shown. 
They are disposed, also, to ascribe what 
they regard as an insulting attitude of 
mind to a spirit of contempt or of un- 
friendliness on our side; whereas in 
reality it is due to the fact that, as a 
nation, we are ignorant of just those 
things about Latin America which we 
ought to know. All of these circum 
stances, therefore, lend special signifi- 
cance to the First Pan-American Scientific 
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Congress, which will open its sessiors 
at Santiago, Chile, on the 25th of next 
December. 

The idea of convoking a scientific con- 
gress of the Latin-American states orig- 
inated with the Scientific Society of the 
Argentine Republic, and the first assem- 
blage of the sort was held at Buenos 
Aires in 1898. So great was the amount 
of interest aroused by the experiment 
that it was repeated with increasing 
success at Montevideo in 1901 and at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1905. One of the 
most gratifying achievements of this 
interchange of learning was the sense of 
solidarity which it produced among 
states that, in spite of their similarity of 
speech, custom, and history, had dwelt 
in a mental isolation almost as complete 
from one another as from the United 
States. Accordingly, the session at Rio 
de Janeiro resolved that the next Con- 
gress, to be held at Santiago, should 
devote a larger amount of attention to 
problems of common import to Latin 
America as a whole, lessening in a 
measure the consideration of matters 
either local in their bearing or suited toa 
specific branch of science only. Carry- 
ing the resolution further, the Chilean 
Committee of Organization came to the 
conclusion that, if the membership in 
the future Congress were to be limited 
strictly to Latin Americans, the discus- 
sion of such problems might be lacking 
in practical results. For this reason 
the United States has been officially 
requested, through the medium of the 
Chilean Government, to send delegates 
to the meeting at Santiago, while the 
Committee of Organization, on its own 
behalf, has extended the invitation to 
fifteen of our prominent universities, and 
has appointed an American Committee 
of Co-operation as well. In order, also, 
to signalize the entrance of the United 
States into intellectual fellowship with 
its sister Republics to the southward, 
the fourth of these assemblies of repre- 
sentative minds of the New World, 
coming together in the beautiful moun- 
tain capital of Chile, is to bear the ap- 
propriate title of “ First Pan-American 
Scientific Congress.” | 

According to the elaborate syllabus 
that has been prepared for the occasion, 
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the hundreds of topics to be discussed 
at the Congress are divided into nine 
general sections, namely: mathematics, 
physical sciences, natural sciences, 
engineering, medicine, jurisprudence, 
social science, pedagogy and philosophy, 
and agriculture and animal industry, 
Throughout, the effort to impress a Pan- 
American character upon a large per- 
centage of the individual themes has 
been carefully and consistently main- 
tained. Especially is this true of the 
matters to be treated under the head of 
“social sctence.” The term is intended 
to be a comprehensive one, and includes 
American history, international law, the 
history of diplomacy, international pol- 
icy, constitutional and administrative 
law, political and social economy, crim- 
inology. police, literature and the fine 
arts, and American universities. 

Among the topics of particular inter 
est in this section may be mentioned 
the following: 


An explanation of the reasons why the 
colonies of English America were able 
unite into a single state after they had 
attained their independence, while those o! 
Spanish America never succeeded in estab- 
lishing a permanent union. 

The extent to which America has come to 
possess a Civilization, as well as interests and 
problems, ditferent from those of Europe. 

Given the special circumstances of the 
states of the New World, would it be feas' 
ble to create an American international law: 
and if so, upon what bases should it rest, and 
how should it be composed ? 

The responsibility of the American govern 
ments for injuries caused to foreigners as a 
result of civil wars, strikes, or other internal 
disturbances. 

Diplomatic reclamations against the Latin 
American states: their peculiarities as com- 
pared with those which have characterized 
such reclamations on the part of the Euro- 
pean states among themselves. 

Upon what bases should Pan-American 
diplomatic and scientific congresses be 
organized so as to strengthen the bonds ot 
solidarity among the countries of the West 
ern continent? 

Commercial intercourse among American 
countries: the means of promoting it. 

The establishment of a Pan-American 
bank, and the bases of its organization. 

The feasibility of having the American 
states set up a uniform system of regulating 
immigration. 

The legal, material, and moral condition 
of the working classes in the Latin American 
states, as compared with that prevailing in 
the United States and Europe. 
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The establishment of closer relations on 
the part of the press in the several American 
states as a means of strengthening the bonds 
of connection among them. 

The creation of an international bureau 
of American universities so as to facilitate 
communication among them, bring their pub- 
lications together, and serve in general as 
a means of promoting co-operation in the 
study of American problems. 


The significance of these and similar 
examples of the matters to be brought 
before the Congress appears with special 
clearness and emphasis when we con- 
sider the advantages that the delibera- 
tions and conclusions of such a body 
may afford in advancing the cause of 
Pan-Americanism. 

l‘or the first time in the history of the 
New World, men of science representing 
civilizations of diverse origin and differ- 
ing stages of development will meet to 
discuss topics of common interest to their 
respective countries. ‘The broadening 
of ideas resultant from a personal con- 
tact of this sort 1s too obvious to need 
comment. In these enlightened days 
one may hardly subscribe to the old 
Venetian definition of an ambassador as 
“a clever rogue sent abroad to lie for his 
country.” Nevertheless it 1s true that at 
gatherings of a diplomatic or semi-diplo- 
matic character the delegates cannot 
express their views with the freedom and 
the frankness that belong to the devotees 
of science. Even granting the novelty 
of the movement and the existence of 
conditions peculiar to Latin America 
which may not permit the course of dis- 
cussion to approach the liberal bounds 
of. similar assemblages either in Europe 
or in the United States, the fact remains 
that the opportunity for an interchange 
of opinions and experiences certainly 
will be much greater at such a congress 
than at conferences in which the diplo 
matic clement plays a part. In this con- 
nection, also, the advancement of scien- 
tihc knowledge as an end in itself must 
be emphasized. Learning is not the 
property of an individual, of a group of 
individuals, or even of a single nation. 
Universal in its nature, it should be uni- 
versal in its diffusion. As the Latin 
\mericans have a message for us, so 
have we a message for them, and the 
delivery of both should be effeeted in 
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the place and under the circumstances 
where they will be productive of the 
greatest good. 

The Congress offers an ideal occa- 
sion to establish a reciprocity of per- 
sonal acquaintance between the United 
States and the republics of Latin Amer- 
ica. On our own part, we can ascertain 
the conditions prevailing among our 
southern neighbors which indicate their 
actual progress and attainments in cul- 
ture. The knowledge thereby gained 
will serve to dispel the impression, un- 
fortunately so current among us, that the 
countries to the south of the United 
States are hardly more than half-civil- 
ized. It may ¢onvince us, not only 
that some of the ,republics are more 
advanced than others, but that each is 
entitled to separate consideration as a 
state apart from the mass callea * Latin 
America” into which we are apt to throw 
them. Also it will provide us with the 
means of forming a righteous judgment 
of the Latin American countries through 
the acquisition of the proofs of culture 
so abundant among those countries 
themselves, and hitherto so difficult for 
us to obtain at home. 

On the other hand, this reciprocity of 
personal acquaintance will give an Im- 
pulse toward removing the similar degree 
of ignorance which is largely responsible 
for distrust, dislike, and prejudice, so 
far as these sentiments exist among the 
Latin American republics themselves, in 
reference to the United States. The idea 
held by many Latin Americans, indeed, 
on the subject of the interest that we are 
supposed to have in their concerns was 
crisply expressed some time ago by a 
ventleman of one of the South American 
states when he declared that such inter- 
est came from a mixture of * sentimen- 
tality, money-getting, Monroeism, and 
manifest destiny.” Like many quips of 
the sort, the epigram unwittingly con- 
ceals the truth under a misconception 
of the truth. Understood in the proper 
sense, it does set forth, in my opinion, 
precisely the four motives that shape the 
real attitude of the United States toward 
the Latin American republics ; and the 
Congress at Santiago will be an efficient 
means of rendering the attitude unmis- 
takable. Were these motives to be stated 
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in a somewhat different order, indeed, 
they might well serve as so many texts 
on which to base the further considera- 
tion of the advantages that the Congress 
will yield to both Latin America and the 
United States. 

Under the head of “ Monroeism”’ it 
is safe to venture a belief that the meet- 
ing at the Chilean capital will conduce 
to a more effective appreciation of the 
genuine purpose of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, alike in spirit and in application. 
Explained in the calm, impartial, and 
international language of — science, 
“Monroeism”™ will be shown to involve 
neither officious tutelage, designs at ex- 
ploitation, unrighteous interference, nor 
schemes of conquest. Rather will it be 
secn to stand for a sincere desire to 
assure to the Latin American nations the 
progress and the prosperity that their 
conditions and talents deserve. while 
rendering them free from the dangers of 
possible projects of ambition on the part 
of powers beyond their own confines. 

The participation of the delegates 
from this country in the Congress will 
promote the extension to Latin America 
of the influence of the United States. 
So far as the lessons of our experience 
may be of practical value to the several 
republics concerned, that influence will 
be exemplified by our spirit of enter- 
prise, our democratic institutions, our 
educational impulses and achievements, 
and by our social, economic, intellectual, 
and political training in general. This 
will mean, let us hope, that the close 
relationship, mental and material, now 
existing between most of the Latin 
American republics and Europe may 
be diverted from that continent to the 
United States. No slight feature of 
this process of approximation is the 
recognition that is sure to come of the 
peculiar fitness of our system of technical 
and industrial education to the needs of 
Latin America, As an appreciation of 
this fact, the number of Latin American 
students in attendance at our institutions 
of learning will be greatly increased. The 
practical knowledge that they will gain 
cannot fail to serve the interests of their 
native lands. Some idea of the extent 
of this service may be formed when we 
remember the circumstance that both the 
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United States and the other nations of 
the Western Hemisphere are provided 
with vast natural resources that are 
relatively undeveloped. Given these 
resources, and aided by foreign capita! 
and immigration, we have adapted our 
educational methods to the demands of 
a wealth that had to be made productive. 
The success following our efforts has 
rendered the United States a rich and 
powerful nation. What we have done 
can be imitated by the Latin American 
countries to very much the same degree 
if the men who carry on the work of 
development are equipped for the task. 
as we have been, by a course of practical 
ancl systematic training. In all of these 
aspects of influence lies “ manifest des- 
tiny’ as a motive of the United States 
in dealing with Latin America. 

The meetings of the Congress will 
help to strengthen sentiments of friend- 
ship and sympathy among all of the 
nations participating. They will tend to 
awaken an active consciousness of .\meri- 
can solidarity in its broadest sense, and 
will emphasize the community of Ameri- 
can problems that can be solved and 
regulated only by the republics of the 
three Americas and the West Indies co 
operating in hearty accord. Perhaps 
the greatest achievement of the Congress 
in this connection will be its facilitation 
of the work of the Fourth Pan-American 
Conference to be held at Buenos Aires 
in 1910. Too often has it happened at 
previous Conferences that the official 
representatives of the twenty-one repub- 
lics have been unprepared to discuss as 
rationally as they should the matters of 
international moment which had called 
them together, or have been unwilling to 
adopt measures which they felt that their 
respective governments might not ap- 
prove. The Congress at Santiago affords 
an extremely valuable opportunity for a 
group of scientific men, unhampered by 
official instructions and undisturbed by 
dubious questions of ratification, to give 
a preliminary consideration to many of 
the topics that will be dealt with in the 
future Conference. ‘The practical bear- 
ing of the conclusions at which they may 
arrive upon the labors of that official 
gathering needs no remark. So far as 
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assume a share in this process of drawing 
closer the friendly ties that bind the 
Americas together, herein consists our 
“sentimentality.” 

Lastly, the discussions of the Congress 
at Santiago will contribute to a better 
understanding of a number of problems 
connected specifically with the economic 
relations between the United States and 
Latin America. In brief, these problems 
may be said to concern the system of 
transportation and communication, the 
investment of capital, and. the growth of 
commerce, Under the first of the three 
heads may be included such matters as 
the improvement in shipping facilities 
botween the United States and the coun- 
trices of South America in particular, the 
construction of the Panama Canal and 
the probable influence of that waterway 
when completed, and also the extension 
of the Intercontinental Railroad as 
projected between New York and Buenos 
\ires. Regarding the investment of 
capital and the growth of commerce, more 
especially, it should be remembered that 
the value of the total foreign trade of 
Latin America amounts to more than 
$2,000,000,000 a year. Of this sum only 
about one-fourth proceeds from the com- 
merce of the twenty republics with the 
Lnited States, while their exports to 
this country exceed their imports from 
it by upwards of $70,000,000. Latin 


-\merica, indeed, buys more than four 


tines as much from the other nations 
of the world, and particularly from those 
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of Europe, as it does from the United 
States. Figures like these, coupled 
with an increasing knowledge of the 
enormous natural resources of Latin 
America, furnish some idea of the pos- 
sibilities of developing our trade with 
the southern republics. Problems of 
such paramount Importance, and so 
closely bound up with the future welfare 
of the American continent as a whole, 
assuredly deserve a joint examination by 
scientists from so many of the states 
concerned. -And when it is recalled 
also that the deficiency in our Latin 
American commerce is due for the most 
part to the backwardness of cur trade 
with the countries of South America 
itself, the sessions of the Congress at 
Santiago assume even a greater Interest 
than before. 

The day when commerce was but a 
form of warfare has passed. Now it is 
regarded, and rightfully, as a powerful 
agency of peace, not only in contribut- 
ing to the material welfare of the nations 
thus related, but in diffusing mutual 
knowledge and in cementing friendship 
between their peoples. While we ex- 
change our products we compare ideas 
and we develop sympathies. The bene- 
fits conferred are reciprocal throughout. 
If this be the sort of “ money-getting ” 
at which the United States aspires in 
Latin America, let us make the most of 
it, and let all of our sister republics go 
and do likewise, for it is commerce 
inspired with ideas, 


FIRE 


BY FREDERIC SNOW 


I sit before my fire when day is done; 
The leaping flames their friendly signals wave, 
Inviting me to take the rest I crave 
From fretting cares which waked when day begur 
My vexing troubles vanish with the sun. 
As when two, sitting quiet with clasped hands, 
Commune in silence which each understands, 
Nor heed the fleeting moments as they run; 
So, in a language subtler far than speech, 
My fire breathes its message in my ear, 
And rests my heart and soothes my tired brair: 
Its luring voice leads me beyond the reach 
Of the world’s Babel sounds: I only hear 


The murmuring music of its soft refrain, 


A STORY OF LABRADOR 


BY WILFRED GRENFELL 


suilders of empire once were soldiers ; in these days they seem to be men of commerce 
and financiers. There is one empire-builder who, though he fights and directs business 
enterprises, is neither soldier nor trader. People call him a missionary. He cures men’s 
ills, he helps men out of difficulties, he gives men opportunities of livelihood, he establishes 


industries. 


His parish, his circuit, his empire—call it what you will—is the coast of Labra- 


dor and Newfoundland. Last winter he established there a herd of reindeer which wil] 


supply meat, milk, leather, and transportation. 


Dr. Grenfell is as truly an empire-builder as 


Alexander or as Cecil Rhodes. He is founding the empire, however, not on conquest or 
on money-making, but on the old qualities of justice, mercy, and reverence. In his task he 
has the support of the Grenfell Association of America, with headquarters in New York, 
which is composed of people who believe in building empires after this fashion. Of 


‘ 


the kind of men out of whom he is constructing his empire the following sketch from Dr. 


Grenfell gives a glimpse.—-THE Epirors. 


said the elderly skipper by 
whose side [ was sitting on the 
cabin locker, ** no, sv, 1 don’ 

know how us dicdinthem dayso’ schooners 

at all. You see, zur, if us got caught in 
the floe at all, there were nothing for it 
but to drift about wherever it lked to 
take un. If it drove her agin the land, 
or the standing ice, it was little chance 
enough there was. for her. Why, zur, 
you minds the year Skipper Llake 
lost his steamer less’n twenty-four hours 
out from his own home. It were all 
done in five minutes, zur, She were 
driven back by a huge pan more'n a 
inile long, which went rafting along over 
the standing edge. ‘T’ mate tried to pop 
her into a kind o° bite there were in the 
edge, and had nearly got round the 
point, when t’ ole man comes on deck. 

‘The water seemed somehow sort er clear 

to the sou’east, so the skipper he twists 

‘er round and puts ‘er at it. Well, zur, 

it seemed as if it were for to be. For 

the big pan just caught her, and pinned 

‘er like a rat in a trap—us could hear 

her ribs a-crackin’ like nuts, and the 

deck beams come up just like a arch, 
and bust, and you could ’a’ fallen through 
the seams. We tried pumping, but, bless 
you! it weren’t no good. So us landed 
the canvas and t’ grub on the ice before 
it slacken again about twelve hours 
after. Then she just throwed up her 
head and goes down starn first, and we 
was left a-looking for her. ‘Thank God, 
it weren't far from land, and every man 
vot ashore.” 


There was a pause, and then he added 
sententiously, as he sucked his pipe, 
“If t’ ole man had only stayed below 
five minutes to take a cup o’ tea, | thinks 
it wouldn’t ’a° happened at all. 

“It was in the year o’ Green Bay,” 
he went on, * when the winds hung so 
long in t’ nor’east, and so many vessels 
was lost—I was in the Hesperus wi’ 
my boys. We was drove in by the pack 
along wi’ the rest of ‘em. But the old 
Hlesperus Was one to rise easy, and 
when the ice started rafting, it just lifted 
her up, zur—like a baby, zur—and left 
her lying there. It carried away her 
port stanchions an’ about thirty foot o’ 
rails an’ bulwarks. But, bless you! be- 
yond that she weren't even so much as 
scratched. Eight o’ the men were that 
scairt they went an’ left her, but my 
boys, they stood by me, zur, they did! 
Us started in to get some food an’ can- 
vas olf of her, in case her might fall in 
t’ wrong way; and there we bides tili 
the wind showed signs o’ slacking. 
Well, then, zur. us gets all the powder us 
had.and blasted away at them pans to try 
and let her keel down easy. But ne'er 
a bit would she budge, till there were 
only a twelve-pound keg o° powder left, 
and not a single inch of fuse. There 
Were nothing to be done but put it right 
under her—so us sewed the stabber 
round wi’ tarry spun-varn, and worked 
a bit o’ powder in wi’ it. and then we 
just lets her rip. Well—zur—if you'd 
seed that old ship get up on end and 
look at us that solemn like, zur, you'd 
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a laughed till you cried, as all o’ us 
done. What did us do then? Why, 
we all gets aboard—stows her grub an’ 
stuff down below again. An’ us got 
twenty-one hunderd seals afore us wet 
an anchor or saw home again, 

* The closest call I’s had, it is you 
wants, is it? Well, zur, 1 thinks it were 
one time I was out in that same old 
Ilesperus. We was away off the 
‘unk Islands, and the swiles was away 
avain to the nor’ard; at least so it 
seemed to us. But the wind held to the 
nor'ard day after day, and we was losing 
eround that fast in the running ice that 
there were nothing for it but to hitch 
her on to a iceberg. 

“There was one about sixty feet or 
more high we was driving by, and there 
were two grand pinnacles on it. So a 
dozen of us landed on the floe, and got 

ongside as best us could. Ww) our 
ves we cut steps up the side of un, till 

s got safely on ‘is shoulder, and then 
isses our bight line round one pinna- 
civ, an’ hauls the big hawser home, and 
nade fast. Meanwhile the tee has been 
Wheeling pretty fast wi’ the breeze, and 
of a suddent the berg got elear and 

is floating In open water, There was 

a heavy swell running, and as soon as 
er she shook free, down she started to 
Our schooner were away to leeward 
whole leneth o’ the line, and there 
ne'er a boat afloat. Well, zur, t’ 

very went down that slow and that 
steady, us didn’t notice it til us was 
almost down to the water, so that I had 
hardly time to sing out, * lang on the 
ine, boys!’ when the first sea broke 
right over us. Only one man had let go, 
and, luckily enough for him, the sea 
immed him in against a sharp ledge of 
wi’ the hawser taut against his legs. 
She didn’t stay down a minute, however ; 
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indeed, she must ha’ gone level wi’ the 
surface, | supposes, and then up she 
starts to come again, just as she went 
down, that solemn and that slow, as if 
the whole world belonged toher. When 
we had found out where we was again, 
we were well up in the airand a boat was 
pulling towards us for all she was worth. 
One o’ our fellows somehow got fright- 
ened, and when we was good sixty feet 
up again, he rushes to t’ edge shoutin’, 
‘My God, I ain’t goin’ to stay on this 
thing no longer!’ And, zur, youse 
mayn't believe me, but if I hadn’t ‘a’ 
catched him by the collar, jump he would 
have, sure enough. No one else said 
nothing, ‘cept old Uncle Pete, and he 
just said in his slow old way, * It don't 
seem as if us Is going to be lost this time 
after all, doit, Skipper?’ He said it that 
droll I had to stop and laugh in spite o’ 
having to tie the small line to the hawser 
and let all hands swing into the boaf. 
We was soaked through, and cold téo, 
and there weren't no time to waste any- 
how—-leastways It seem’ so—for the ole 
berg were on ‘er way down again ahead, 
As it were, howsomever, the hawser held 
on to the pinnacles, and us had just time 
to get clear before another sea broke 
over her. Yes, o’ course she might ha’ 
tipped over; many on ‘em does, as you 
says, but then you see she didn't, and 
that’s all about it. Well, o’ course, when 
the loose ice wheeled back, it steadied 
her up again, and us held on just as long 
as us wanted. No, I didn’t cave about 
goin’ up on her again to let go, but what 
that?” 

The inquiry into unnecessary details 
seemed to WOrTTy the old fellow, so I 
quietly passed him my tobacco-pouch 
and went up to look at the weather, 
while he pulled himself together for 
another yarn. 
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MORE BOOKS ON SOCIALISM 


BY H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


RITICISM of Socialism to be 
effective must recognize two facts: 
First, that Socialism is no mere 
academic question, but represents a 
growing, forceful, and thoroughly revo- 
lutionary movement which aims at noth- 
ing short of the complete reconstruction 
of society ; second, that, no matter what 
its faults, Socialism is sincerely urged 
as a corrective of existing evils. To 
meet its proposals with any convincing- 
ness the critic must be careful to point 
out a better way of attaining the ideal 
which makes Socialism so attractive .to 
the poor, the suffering, and the op- 
pressed. It will not ‘do simply to lay 
bare its fallacies, or to rail at those who 
teach and those who accept its princi- 
ples.” Yet many opponents of Socialism 
speak and write as though there were 
no abuses to be corrected, and as though 
Socialists were actuated by a mad lust 
for plunder. Whereas the truth is, as 
by this time everybody ought to be 
aware, that the leading advocates of 
Socialism include some of the noblest- 
minded of men, ablaze with righteous 
indignation at conditions which none 
should view with unconcern, and hon- 
estly persuaded that Socialism offers the 
only sufficient remedy. It cannot be 
too clearly understood that the trouble 
is not with the motives of the Socialists 
but with their doctrines and with the 
consequences of their activities. 
Inadequate appreciation of the vital 
need for temperate and really construct- 
ive criticism is, then, a feature of much 
anti-Socialist literature. It character- 
ized, for instance, Mr. Mallock’s recent 
discussion of the subject, and it is again 
apparent in Mr. H. Arnold-Forster’s 
“English Socialism of To-Day.”* ‘The 
contents of this book originally appeared 
in the form of articles contributed to the 
Standard, which, with other English news- 
papers, has instituted a vigorous cam- 
paign against Socialism. Although his 


1 For a review of ten other books relating to Social- 
ism, see The Outlook for November 9, 1907, and March 
7, 1908. 

* English Socialism of To-Day. By Il. O. Arnold- 
Forster. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.25, net. 
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statement of the case was sharply criti- 
cised, Mr. Arnold-Forster has in no wise 
receded from the position then taken, 
because, he insists, “no criticism has 
appeared during the course of publi- 
cation which has necessitated any cor- 
rection as to matters of fact, or any 
modification of the conclusions arrived 
at.”” Unlike Mr. Mallock, whose “Critical 
Examination of Socialism ” was conspic- 
uous for its non-recognition of evils 
calling for remedial action, Mr. Arnold- 
Forster explicitly concedes the need for 
reforms. But he exposes himself to a 
crushing rejoinder when, by way of sug- 
gesting ameliorative measures, he sets 
up the twin political fetiches of Imperial 
Federation and Tariff Reform. And he 
does not help matters by the abuse, 
invective, and sarcasm with which he 
assails Socialism in general and English 
Socialism in particular. On his show- 
ing, Socialism is a gigantic conspiracy, 
with hatred, envy, and malice for its 
animating principles and _ wholesale 
spoliation for its goal. ‘This is as gross 
an exaggeration as are the stock charges 
brought against Capitalism by Socialist 
critics. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster is on sure ground, 
however, when he argues that the tend- 
ency of Socialist teachings is to empha- 
size class-consciousness, and to inculcate 
the idea of securing reforms by sheer 
force. This is absolutely true, and con- 
stitutes the great menace of Socialism. 
Most Socialists deprecate violence, and 
the so-called Reformist branch of the 
organization certainly insists that success 
can be had only by the slow process of 
gradually legislating away existing insti- 
tutions. But, as_ Mr. Arnold-Forster 
demonstrates by quoting from official 
publications, there are Socialists who 
openly * proclaim and preach the Class 
War.” ‘The words are not those of Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, but of the British Social 
Democratic Federation. And even such 
extremely moderate Socialists as the 
members of the Fabian Society propound 
doctrines which, however unaware of the 
fact the kabianists may be, tend to set 
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in motion forces making not for peace 
and harmony but for strife and discord. 
In effect, the Socialist of every type, 
Marxist, Reformist, Fabianist, divides 
mankind into two classes, and arbitrarily 
depicts these classes as fundamentally 
opposed to one another. ‘To the one 
class the Socialist says, “ You possess 
that which does not belong to you.” ‘To 
the other class he says, * Possess your- 
selves of that which is yours, but of which 
you have been wrongfully deprived.” 
Thus, despite all its idealistic professions, 
and granting the perfect sincerity of its 
adherents, Socialism isa breeder of hatred 
and warfare; and it olters no guarantee 
that, when the struggle is over, when the 
two classes have been reconciled by the 
extinction of one of them, mankind wil! 
be any better off. ‘This is not denying 
that Socialism has made and 18 making 
suggestions of real value for the reform- 
ative work which every thinking man 
admits must be done. It has, m fact, 
unconsciously pointed the way to cure 
existing evils without destroying the 
foundations on which society rests. This 
much should willingly be conceded, But 
the time has arrived for a full apprecia- 
tion of all that is involved in Socialism, 
and of the dangerous situation which, 
with the best of intentions, it 1s creating. 

We are well aware that, notwithstand- 
ing the language quoted by Mr. Armold- 
Forster, Socialists in general deny that 
they advocate the Class War. “™ They 
recognize,” to vive the words of an 
American Socialist of to-day, “ that it is 
Inevitable under the present system, and 
they strive toabolish it.” But how? <A 
detailed answer will be found in the book 
from which this passage has been taken, 
Mr. Robert Hunter's “ Socialists at 
Work.” ' It is in some ways a most 
interesting book. It sets forth its author's 
views on Socialism, presents the pro- 
gramme of Socialism as formulated by 
sundry Socialist bodies, and reviews the 
achievements of Socialists in polities, 
art, and letters. Besides all this, it 
describes in a comprehensive way the 
progress of Socialism in Germany, France, 
ltaly, Belgium, England, the United 
States, and other countries; and gives 


‘Socialists at Work. By Robert. Hunter. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50, net. 
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an account of the proceedings of several 
European Socialist Congresses which Mr, 
Hunter attended. It is therefore ency- 
clopaecdic in scope, and may be read to 
advantage by all who desire to know the 
present status of Socialism, the aspira- 
tions of its leaders, and the results of 
their labors. 

Certainly, however, it permits of only 
one inference from Mr. Hunter's pre- 
liminary statement of the attitude of 
Socialists towards the Class War. ‘This 
is that they would put an end to it by 
fomenting it, and by organizing one of 
the two classes so effectually that it will 
be able utterly to overwhelm the other. 
Mr. Hunter quotes approvingly the 
dictum of M. Jean Jaurés: * The dom- 
ination of one class is an attempt to 
degrade humanity. Socialism, which 
will abolish all primacy of class, and 
indeed all class, elevates humanity to its 
highest level.” But Mr. Hunter fails to 
see, though he allows his readers to see 
it quite clearly, that Socialism is tending 
to replace an alleged class domination 
by a very real one, and that by its in- 
sistence on the idea of a Class War it Is 
leading towards a real and bitter and 
disastrous Class War. Or, as Mr. 
Arnold-Forster expresses it, ** the actual 
teaching of the Socialists is in many 
respects dangerous and contrary to pub- 
lic policy, and those who give this teach- 
ing are encouraging pdor and ignorant 
people to adopt a course which if fol- 
lowed must inevitably lead to the inflie- 
tion of cruelty and injustice upon many 
innocent persons, and must end in dis- 
aster to those who are induced to become 
the instruments of a false and fatal 
policy.” 

Mr. Hunter's pages bristle with pas- 
sages suggesting, to say the least, the 
identification of Socialism with the Class 
War. ‘The delegates to a Social Demo- 
cratic convention in Germany “ looked 
as if they were getting a loaf or two of 
bread the better of the struggle with 
Capitalism,” and it was admirable to find 
that * this German proletariat is coming 
to its own.” ‘The Italian Socialists 
should be careful “not to cripple the 
working class in the midst of a difficult 
war.” One need not worry about the 
Socialist movement in England—* so 
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long as it moves definitely on the lines 
of the class struggle, that is the most 
important matter; and if the working 
classes can be united politically and 
economically against the exploiter of 
labor, the rest will come of itself.” 
Again it must be remembered that * So- 
cialism is surely less a matter of pro- 
gramme than it is a movement of the 
disinherited.” And, in Belgium, that 
‘militant’ Socialist, Edouard Anseele, 
“is the very incarnation of the working 
class revolt.” More plainly still, ‘to 
teach the working class self-reliance and 
self-respect, to educate them, and to 
organize them politically and economi- 
cally in order that they should take into 
their own hands the administration of 
the State, are fundamental principles of 
Marxism.” * In the United States, finally, 
the backwardness of Socialism is pos- 
sibly due in part to the fact that “the 
transition from a comparatively prosper- 
ous state of affairs to one of industrial 
anarchy, with its concomitant of surplus 
labor, has been too swift to allow of the 
people acquiring that spirit of class- 
consciousness out of which have grown 
the Socialist movements of Europe.”’ 
That there are Socialists who appre- 
ciate the possible outcome of constant 
iteration of the Class vs. Class idea, 
though they may be unable to appreciate 
their responsibility for such an outcome, 
is strikingly illustrated by another recent 
book, Mr. Jack London’s “The Iron 
Heel.” ! ‘This is a Socialist tract in the 
guise of fiction of the now familiar fore- 
cast and retrospective type. It is a 
recital of events supposed to transpire 
between the years 1912 and 1932, as 
told by a manuscript of the period but 
not published until seven centuries later, 
or in the year 419 B.o.mM.—which means 
Brotherhood of Man. By this time 
Socialism is a triumphant fact, and 
to the imaginary editor of the manu- 
script the bloody struggle it describes 
is a hideous and almost incomprehensi- 
ble nightmare. In 1912, it appears, the 
“peasants ” of the United States rose 
in their might to vindicate the principle 
of majority rule, which had been violated 
by the refusal of the ** dominant class ” 


tthe Tron Heel. By Jack London. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $81.59. 


in several States to permit the establish- 
ment of legally elected “ peasant” gov- 
ernments. In vain the Socialists—who 
in the opening chapters are shown sedu- 
lously fanning the embers of class ani- 
mosity, organizing the “ proletariat,” 
and giving free voice to their belief that 
“the wild Indian is not so brutal and 
savage as the Capitalist’class ’—strive 
to hold the aggrieved “peasants” in 
check. ‘The latter want to fight: and, 
moreover, the “ Plutocracy ” are bound 
that they shall fight. Out march the 
militia the moment the “ peasants” com- 
mit the “ unconstitutional” act of seiz- 
ing the State governments which are 


theirs by right of election. And then 


begins a terrible duel between the * Plu- 
tocracy,” or the “Iron Heel,” on the 
one hand, and the toilers of America on 
the other. Only its opening stages are 
described by Mr. London, in his usual 
outright, vehement fashion. But it devel- 
ops, from the editorial introduction, 
that for three full centuries—marked by 
“many Revolts, all drowned in seas of 
blood "—the “Iron Heel” and _ its 
“ Mercenaries ” averted the fateful day 
when “the world-movement of labor 
should come into its own.” ‘This is not 
a pleasant book to read; as a work of 
fiction it has little to commend it; and 
as a Socialist tract it is distinctly uncon- 
vincing. In fact, there are passages in 
it which should open the eyes of many 
Socialists who have at present no clear 
perception of whither the cause they 
have so ardently espoused is leading 
them. 

It might well be pondered, for exam- 
pie, by Mr. H. G. Wells, who has just 
brought out a book! embodying a care- 
fully studied exposition of what he thinks 
of Socialism. With his broad, inclusive 
sympathies, Mr. Wells can have no admi- 
ration for much of the doctrine that Mr. 
London puts into his hero’s mouth. And 
this, albeit Mr. Wells himself cheerfully 
admits that Socialism is nothing if not 
revolutionary. But he neither expects 
nor wishes it to be consummated by any 
save the most peaceful methods, and he 
explicitly disavows any belief that it is a 
panacea, an “open sesame ” to the mil- 


'New Worlds for Old. By H. G. Wells. The 


Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 
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lennium. “ Socialism lights up certain 
once hopeless evils in human affairs, and 
shows the path by which escape 1s pos- 
sible, but it leaves that path rugged and 
difficult. Socialism is hope, but it is not 
assurance.” Still, ‘Socialism ts the 
most inspiring creative scheme that ever 
came into the chaos of human affairs.” 
This is the language of an enthusiast ; 
and, as in his ** Modern Utopia,” Mr. 
Wells reinforces it by glowing word-pic 
tures of what may be expected after the 
reconstruction of the world along Secia!- 
ist lines. But when his analysis of 
Socialism is scrutinized, it is impossible 
to share his enthusiasm in any degree. 
Ile lays down, as a basic generalization 
on which Socialism rests, * that the com- 
munity as a whole should be inalienably 
the owner and administrator of the land, 
of all raw materials, of all values and 
resources -accumulated from the past, 
and that all private property must be of 
a terminable nature, reverting to the 
community, and subject to the general 
welfare.” To do him justice, Mr. Wells 
somewhat abates the rigor of this gen- 
eralization when he comes to deal with 
specific problems. But, for all his abate- 
ment. he does not do away with what, as 
Dr. Abbott pointed out in ‘The Outlook 
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A brief historical nete ts 
needed by the non-Presbyte 
rian reader of this volume.’ 
The creed revision assented to by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1902 lett some statements 
untouched that should have been expunged. 
These still stand in the official creed of the 
Church. Against these Dr. Carter strongly 
protested in 1904 to the Presbytery of 
Nassau, and requested to be either dropped 
irom its membership or to be dismissed to 
Congregational fellowship. The Presbytery 
unanimously asked him to remain in it, and 
in 1905 petitioned the General Assembly to 
make the “ Brief Statement of the Reformed 
Faith,” adopted in 1902, and free from all 
repulsive propositions, the official creed of 
the Church. This was unanimously nega- 
tived, and the Presbyterian Church is still 
committed to some monstrous propositions, 
ec, “ that all mankind,” blacks included, are 


A Theology 
Wanted 
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of March 7, is the fundamental objection 
to Socialism—its essential unjustness. 
“Man,” as Dr. Abbott then said, “ has 
an absolute right to the product of his 
own labor, because it Is really a right to 
himself. Slavery was unjust because it 
denied this right and took the product 
of the workingman’s labor for the slave- 
owner. Capitalism is unjust In so faras 
it takes too great a proportion of this 
product for the tool-owner. State Social- 
ism is unjust because it takes the whole 
of the product for the community. Its 
a form of slavery, with the community for 
the master.” 

Not denial but broader recognition 
of the rights of the individual is the real 
need. ‘That is the true Socialism, and it 
can be attained without passing through 
the cruel ordeals of a Class War anda 
Revolution. Every piece of legislation 
which makes for the better securing to 
the individual of the rights that should 
be inalienably his is so much gained, 
This involves, and must involve, an 
enlargement of the power and activities 
of the State to protect the weak and 
Insure equality of opportunity. But it 
does not involve the complete and ruinous 
overthrow of the social order, towards 
which Socialism would hurry mankind. 


Current Books 


descended from Adam, the mythical pro- 
eenitor of the Mediterranean races, and, 
because ot his sin, are under God’s “ wrath 
and curse, and so made liable to all the 
miseries of this life, to death itself, and to 
the pains of hell forever.” Such is the s:tua- 
tion which has called forth the fresh protest 
which Dr. Carter makes in this book to his 
fellow-VPresbyterians, contending mot only 
that such doctrine is anti-Christian, but that 
further adherence to it involves a mental 
and moral twist incompatible with candor 
and strict honesty. He writes incisively, but 
evidently out of a long experience of glad- 
some faith in God. 

It was, we think, the late Sena- 
tor Hanna who gave currency 
to the term “ money-mad,” by 
which he characterized a certain rich man. 
Mr. Van Dyke’s book!’ is devoted to the 
exposure of .money-madness as the great 


The Money 
God 
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American epidemic. This afflicts millions 
of “little rascals” as well as the compara- 
tively few “‘ wealthy malefactors.” It “has 
journalism by the throat,” depraves the 
drama, and taints all business life. It 
despoils the land by waste: it demoralizes 
our National life, and gives us ill fame 
throughout the world. “ The trail of the 
dollar is over itall.” Happy exceptions and 
gleams of returning sanity are noted, but the 
somber view of existing conditions is per- 
sistently presented as a provocative to 
National soberness. Yet it makes no raid 
on millionaires as such. Its tone on that 
subject is Rooseveltian. It is a tremendous 
indictment of the degrading materialism now 
menacing both democracy and religion. As 
such it should be read by all who have at 
heart the need of a moral revival. Excep- 
tion, however, must be taken to an occasional 
savor of race prejudice. 

The present condition of unrest 
in Indiahascauseda praiseworthy 
disposition to hear about it, not 
only from Englishmen and English news- 
papers, but from Indians and their publica- 
tions. The present volume’ is timely, there- 
fore. It sets ferth in temperate phrase the 
feelings and aspirations of the natives. 
It gives ample credit to English rule, not only 
for the maintenance of law and order, but 
also for the development of education—an 
unprecedented enlightenment for India. The 
present discontent is due partly and inevi- 
tably to this educational advance. But the 
author does not fail to point out that the 
unrest has been aggravated by the blunders 
of the educators as well as by native ex- 
tremists. Nor does he fail to emphasize the 
social exclusiveness of both Englishmen and 
natives as a prime factor in the result. As 
to any tardy performance by the English of 
promises perhaps too lavishly made, the 
author declares that they were not given by 
Machiavellian politicians, as his extremist 
compatriots maintain, but were the outcome 
of the generous impulses which a tree people 
are bound to feel. Indeed, headds: “ Hardly 
any Indian patriot has rendered India such 
valuable services as Englishmen of the type 
of Burke and Bright, Macaulay and Ben- 
tinck.” Weare glad to note that the author 
refuses to believe, as do the Indian extrem- 
ists, that the interests of England and India 
are now contradictory and mutually exclu- 
sive. If they were, sedition might be justified. 
But how shall present seditious tendencies 
be avoided? By getting closer personally. 
Unless social barriers are broken down, polit- 
ical ones cannot be destroyed. ‘The problem 


Unrest in 
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of India is primarily a social problem. “To 
my mind,” says Mohamed Ali, “ the remedy 
lies in more dinners and less debate.” 


The dominating thought of 
this instructive work’ is that 
“we have given too narrow an 
interpretation to education,” regarding it as 
a preparation simply to meet existing condi- 
tions. So itresults in “intellectual rigidity,” 
thinking in ruts. Education should rather 
cultivate “mental plasticity, capacity for 
understanding and controlling new situations 
and for making them.” We must indeed 
learn to adjust ourselves to environment, but 
not as an end, rather in order to readjust it. 
This view of the function of education is 
based on a wide study of the various 
conditions prescribed by the physiological 
requirements of the nervous system, the 
disturbances incidental to it during growth, 
the racial brain, the psychology of learning. 
As side-lights the various standards of human 
power disclosed in the school-experience of 
noted persons, with chapters on the criminal 
tendencies of boys, and recent experiments 
in pedagogy, lend it confirmation. “ All 
children,” says Professor Swift, ‘‘ are excep- 
tional,” but the schoolmaster aims to make 
them homogeneous. The chapter on “ school- 
mastering education ” is an incisive critique 
of current practice and its results. The 
social as well as the scientific aspects of the 
pedagogical problem are brought into view, 
the common complaint that education fails 
to fit for life, and “the inherent antagonism 
[to it] of our industrial system,” which bodes 
ill to democracy. As aplea for the personal 
element in education, and for the extension 
of the experimental method “in the interest 
of a soundly constructive pedagogy,” this is 
an eminently luminous and influential work. 


Mind in the 
Making 


It is impossible to praise 
Senator .Stewart’s vol- 
ume * unreservedly, for 
there is a good deal that seems irresponsible 
and in questionable taste. Nevertheless, the 
book is decidedly entertaining, and covers 
the experiences and adventures of a man who 
(to quote the publisher’s description of the 
book) has “lived among frontiersmen, In- 
dians, ranchmen, miners, judges, statesmen ;” 
who has “helped to build a great Western 
State, made laws, interpreted them, enforced 
them-and executed them;” who has “ made 
and lost a dozen fortunes;” who “ declined 
a place on the bench of the Supreme Court 
of the United States;” who was United 
States Senator for twenty-nine years; who 
_' Mind in the Making. By Edgar James Swift. Charles 
Scr: bner’s Sons, New York. $1.50, net. 

* Reminiscences of Senator William M. Stewart of Nevada. 
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was a friend of Lincoln, who knew any num- 
ber of famous men in the last third of the 
century, and who now, at the age of eighty- 
three, writes with the animation and vivid- 
ness of a young newspaper man and in what 
may be called essentially a newspaper man- 
ner. He does not hesitate to say sharply 
critical things, and in one instance—that of 
Mark Twain—shows a cecided desire to “ get 
even” for what he thinks was a past offense. 
There is a good deal of fun and there is a 
eood deal of liveliness in the book, which 
must not, however, be regarded too seriously 
as a contribution to American history. 


Mr. Harrison thus de- 
scribes his objeet in 
this volumes? “ In the 
‘Creed of a Layman’ | traced the growth of 
my own convictions from a theologie to a 
scientific faith. In ‘ The Philosophy of 
Common Sense’ I dealt with the intellectual 
‘rounds on which a human religion must be 
based. The natural complement of these 
treatises is to show this system of philosophic 

rion in action.” The action to which 
\lr. Harrison reters is social action: the 
ettects which he considers are its effects on 


Frederic Harrison 
on Politics 


national and social problems, foreign and 
domestic. His general attitude may be de- 
scribed in American newspaper English as 
anti-imperialistic on foreign questions and 
Socialistic on domestic questions. The yvol- 
ume is composed of essays and addresses 
written during the last half-century, some of 
them thirty or forty years old. His exeuse— 
or should we say justification ?—for the repub- 
lication of these essays is that “ I have found 
almost nothing to qualify in the judgment 
which I passed at the time on the great 
events and the dominant personalities of the 
nineteenth century.” This as a justifieatiqn 
lor publication may be questioned. We 
doubt whether a man who avers that he has 
learned almost nothing in the last forty 
vears of the nineteenth century is qualified 
to be a leader of society in the beginning of 
the twentieth century. Mr. Harrison has the 
very distinctive value of knowing what he 
thinks and being able to state it with great 
clearness. He is a fascinating writer. He 
has, however, the defects of his qualities; is 
nothing if not doginatic; has few doubts or 
difficulties, and ceclines to recognize the 
existence of any mysteries in life. He is 
critical rather than constructive, and more 
able in answering arguments than in propos- 
ing a programme. He is somewhat of an 
alarmist,and is sure that the British Empire, 
With its territory on which the sun never 
sets, is doomed to ‘early dissolution; that 
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“nothing can ever make a nation out of a 
congeries of provinces, with every skin, 
creed, and type of man to be found on earth.” 
Yet he has no definite policy to propose; at 
least we do not deduce from his writings that 
he would withdraw first from Egypt and then 
from India, or that he would cut off the self- 
governing colonies, Canada and Australasia, 
from all connection with the mother country. 
Turning from foreign to domestic problems, 
his condemnation of the old “ Plutonomy ” 
on the one hand and State Socialism on the 
other is keen and,in our judgement, in the 
main unanswerable. But he leaves us some- 
what in the air respecting any specific rem- 
ecies for present social evils. His general 
conclusion is plain, and we agree with it, 
that “selfishness can be cured only by re- 
ligion--by a social religion, the aim of which 
isnot to land the believer in heaven but to 
reform human nature upon the earth.” . But 
what specific measures of reform other than 
the moral improvement of the individual he 
would propose is not clear. On the whole, 
this volume, like its two predecessors, we 
regard as more stimulating than satisfying ; 
itis more valuable as showing what not te 
do than how to set about doing any specific 
things. 

Dr. Gladden has three 
Ghatacteristics which, 
combined, have given 
him his religious leadership in America: 
level-headedness, the spirit of humanity, un- 
flinching and uncombative courage. His 
mind is essentially judicial. If he had 
chosen the law as his profession, he would 
have made a great judge. He sees both 
sides of every question. His catholicity is 
not that of a compromiser, but that of a 
comprehensive thinker. He is an Abou ben 
Adhem among theologians, and his contem- 
poraries write him down as one who loves 
his fellow-men. He measures the Church, 
therefore, not by ecclesiastical but by hu- 
manitarian standards ; not by its conformity 
to past traditions, but by its practical service 
to the present age. He is not a fighter, 
though if occasion demands he can fight. 
He is a teacher, but whatever he believes he 
teaches quite regardless of consequences to 
himself. These three qualities characterize 
the volume before us,in which the author 
shows: first, that the roots of religion are in 
human nature; second, that the Christian 
religion alone has qualities that fit it fora 
universal religion; third, that religion to be 
ettective must be organized in institutions: 
fourth, that what is needed in the institutions 
of the Christian religion to-day is a clear 


The Church and 
Modern Life 


' The Church and Modern Life. By Washington Gladden. 
Houghton, Mifilm & Boston. 31.25, net. 
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recognition that redemption is social, not 
merely individual, a clear appreciation of 
the present-day needs of humanity, and a 
resultant Gospel, the aim of which shall be 
to bring the kingdom of God—that is, of 
righteousness, peace, and joy—upon the 
earth. The book® is interpretative of the 
present movement in the American churches, 
and will add to that movement both guidance 
and new impulses. 


We need not do 
here much more 
than state that 
Dr. Lea has completed his great work on the 
Inguisition by this volume,’ supplementing 
the preceding ones on the Inquisition of 
Spain and the Inquisition of the Middle 
Ages. This volume gives the history of the 
Inquisition in Sicily, “Naples, Sardinia, 
Milan, the Canaries, Mexico, Peru, New 
Granada. The Philippines were under the 
control of the viceroyalty of New Spain or 
Mexico, and under the chapter dealing with 
the Inquisition in Mexico is an account of 
the Inquisitionin the Philippines. We think 
it would puzzle any so-called anti-imperialist, 
after reading this chapter on the Spanish 
government in the Philippines, to justify the 
policy, which has sometimes been urged, of 
returning the Philippines to Spain after her 
power there had once been destroyed. 


The Inquisition in 
the Spanish Dependencies 


We note with genuine 
pleasure and apprecia- 
tion the fact that fifty new volumes have just 
been added to Everyman’s Library.2,7 We 
have spoken more than once of the service 
to literature accomplished by this library, 
which defines its aim and scope by quoting 
Carlyle, “‘ The true university in these days 
is a collection of books.” Such a collection 
as Carlyle had in mind is contained in the 
three hundred and eighteen volumes now 
obtainable under the general title of Every- 
man’s Library. Not only is there to be 
found in this collection the classical works 
of the older English writers, but also the 
best books of modern writers of power and 
charm in the varied departments of history, 
philosophy, and essays, as well as fiction. 
The man whose library cannot be improved 
by a judicious selection from the long list of 
these books in certainly rarely fortunate in 
his present literary possessions. ‘The new 
list of books, for instance, contains volumes 
from the pen of Carlyle, Thoreau, Machia- 
velli, Blackmore (“ Lorna Doone”), Parkman, 
Prescott, Cary (Dante), Seeley (‘“ Ecce 
Homo”), Dickens, Balzac, Stevenson, and 


Everyman's Library 


' The Inquisition in the Spanish Dependencies. By 
Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. The Macmillan Company, New 
y ork $2.50. 


Everyman's Library. Fifty new volumes. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. 35c. net per vol. 


Lewes (Goethe). The edition is remarkably 
good for the price, anc is certainly in good 
taste as to printing and topography. To be 
too critical about paper would be unfair and 
unreasonable. 


Bishop Gore’s book' 
is acriticism of and a 
reply to the New The- 
ology. It is not always quite easy to under- 
stand the author, but this is because theo- 
logical phrases carry different meanings to 
different minds. His definition of the New 
Theology as evolved in a doctrine of divine 
immanence is sound; his characterization of 
it as pantheistic would be vigorously denied 
by most of those who hold to the New Theol- 
ogy. His general attitude, however, is clear; 
it is the reverse of Modernism. In his 
opinion there is an essential difference 
between human nature and divine nature; 
religious truth cannot be arrived at by the 
human faculties ; it is furnished to men ina 
completed revelation; and a summary of 
that revelation is to be found in the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds, which are to be accepted 
by faith, the critical faculty having been laid 
aside as inapplicable to religion, and the 
creeds of the fathers accepted by a faith 
that is uncritical if not passive. This volume 
might be described as a kind of Anglican 
Catholic Encyclical on Modernism: inter- 
esting but inconclusive to the man who is 
animated by the modern spirit. 


Bishop Gore on the 
New Theology 


Dissent from the conclu- 
sion of this volume,? “ the 
redemption of the people 
will be by means of impersonal immortality 
[7.¢.,a posthumous influence]—the crux of 
democratic religion,” is compatible with full 
assent to its initial thesis: “ It is good tolive 
for others, it is better to live for all the 
others. That is the religion of a democrat— 
the dynamic to secure the realization of the 
fullness of life for all people.” Here, of 
course, the word “religion” is to be used as 
St. James uses it in his notable detinition of 
religion as expressed in conduct. But con- 
duct is not the whole though a large part of 
religion. “Keligion is attachment to God 
with the will.” Professor Zuebiin would not 
adopt this wzo¢ of Professor Pfleiderer. His 
democratic religion does not base itself on 
theocratic principle, but on the wants and 
the will of the people. The failure of the 
Church thus far to read its Bible aright, and 
to socialize religion accordingly, accounts 
for such alternative proposals. But a better 
day is dawning. 


'The New Theology and the Old Relizion. By Charles 
Gore DD. E P. Dutton & Co., New Yo rk. 
The Relizion of a Democrat. By Charles ‘ Zueblin 
B. W. "Huebsch, New York. $1, net. 


The Religion of 
a Democrat 


Letters to The Outlook 


RECLAMATION AND THE EAST 


Your recent editorial on “ Reclamation's 
New Plans” is undoubtedly pleasing and 
comforting to the much-discussed man of 
the city who hopes some day to accumulate 
enough cash outside his living expenses to 
migrate to this reclaimed desert, and also 
to the foreigner who, coming to this country 
with his family and maybe a few dollars, 
expects our Government to give hima home ; 
but, for one moment, look at the matter from 
our point of view—that of the farmer here 
in the East, who supplies your own and all 
other Atlantic coast cities with whatever 
vou eat that may in any way be termed 
tresh, 

\e are contented on our farms; We are 
prosperous, as farmers go, making good liv- 
ines for our families and filling our place in 
the world, and, as is often shouted from the 
campaign platforms, supplying the country 
with its future sturdy, rugged citizens. 

We have no special grievance against our 
Government, but to read your account of the 
immense appropriations being made out of 
the money which has largely been collected 
as taxes from the class of men I have re- 
ferred to, to be used in reclaiming desert 
land by irrigation and then distributed 
among settlers to use in producing crops in 
direct competition with the men who have 
furnished the money to ditch their land and 
drain their bogs, is the most unscrupulously 
unequal distribution of benefits this Govern. 
ment of ours has ever indulged in. We do 
not, as I have said, want to go out West and 
farm irrigated land, and if the Government 
undertook to spend five dollars per aere on 
some of our Eastern lands in order to in- 
crease their usefulness, my! what a foolish 
idea it would be. What do you imagine the 
Western farmer would say to such a propo- 
sition as taxing himself in order to give us 
five dollars per acre to increase the fertility 
ot the soil? 

Lut this is not the principal motive I have 
in writing; you say, “ But now the West is 
enthusiastically heralding every project and 
is begging for greater effort.” Do you mean 
individual families have settled, each on one 
hundred and sixty acres of desert, and are 
crying for the Government engineers to run 
a ditch by the house so they can farm the 
land? Or who is the Government doing all 
this free work for? Some more land-grab- 
bers, who have been caught stealing good 
ranch land, and have to go stealing deserts 
and waiting for the Reclamation’s new plans 


to come along, and then sell the land for what 
you say it will be worth, $50 to $100 an acre? 
I would really like to know who our money 
is being spent on, since we are not told at 
the time of tax collection. 
Tuomas bL. Boss. 
Spencerville, Maryland. 


[It is probable that the misconception of 
this writer concerning the actual operation 
of the Reclamation Service is shared by 
many other farmers of the East. Instead of 
the vast sums being “ collected as taxes,” the 
money to carry on the reclamation work 
comes directly from the West itself. The 
law under which this work was becun was 
enacted by Congress June 17, 1902, and pro- 
vided that all money except certain fees, 
received in fourteen arid States and two 
Territories from the sale of public land, 
should **be set aside and appropriated as a 
special fund in the Treasury, to be known as 
the ‘reclamation fund’... for the reclama- 
tion of semi-arid lands in said States.? This 
fund was made arevolving supply. As soon 
as “a project is completed, the settlers bene- 
fited must begin to return to the Govern- 
ment the cost thereof, payments being in ten 
annual installments without interest. The 
money so returned is used for the construc- 
tion cf other works. No one can possess 
more than one hundred and sixty acres of 
this reclaimed land, and the settler must be 
an actual resident on the land. When it is 
considered that the projects now under con- 
struction will make habitable and fertile a 
territory equal in area to the crop acreage of 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, and Florida,and that projects planned 
for the near future will double this acreage, 
the home-making beneficence of the work is 
appreciated. All this is not “free work,” 
nor is itin the interest of the “ land-grabber,” 
as he cannot get a foothold. The Govern- 
ment is receiving from the settlers to whom 
the iand is sold every dollar of the cost 
without interest, and has in effect only 
loaned its credit and its skill to bring a 
wider fertility. The magnitude of the un- 
dertakings is beyond the power of private 
corporations or individuals; we have no 
doubt that if a plan could be perfected to 
improve the fertility of Eastern farms by a 
similar process, it would have thé Govern- 
ment’s hearty co-operation—and it should 
have. If the Eastern farmer with a market for 
his products ready at his door does not want 
to go West, he should remember that others 
do; and that if these settlers are willing to 
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repay tue Government for its labor in their 
behalf, they ought not be denied the oppor- 
tunity of securing fertile farms on what has 
been practically worthless desert. Their 
distance from the Eastern market equalizes 
to a considerable degree the etfect of their 
competition ; and as for taxes, it is estimated 
that the projects now under way will add 
$232,000,000 to the taxable property of the 
Nation, without cost to the Government in 
the final adjustment. This of itself should 
decrease rather than increase the burden of 
which our correspondent complains. Little 
wonder that the West “ enthusiastically 
heralds ” each new project—but itis because 
of larger opportunity and a greater measure 
of certainty in its production. Reclamation 
is a business proposition in the broadest 
sense, and exerts a beneficial influence upon 
the entire country, East as well as West.— 
THe Epirors.] 


A EULOGY OF MR. BRYAN 


I was not a little interested in a recent 
editorial (The Outlook for May 9) in your 
paper entitled “Mr. Bryan,” in ‘which 
you descended to the task of damning 
a greaf man by faint praise. But your 
purpose of proving Mr. Bryan unfitted for 
the Presidency might have been accom- 
plished in fewer words. “Mr. Bryan is a 
Democrat, and no Democrat is fit for Presi- 
dent,” would have been to the same-purpose 
and would have saved you from the incon- 
sistency of urging against him objections 
which would have debarred the greatest 
men who have ever sat in the Presidential 
chair. “He is not a great executive in 
industry or finance.” How about Lincoln 
in that respect? How many of our Presi- 
dents had demonstrated their abilities in 
that direction before their election? If that 
is the kind of man the American people are 
seeking, Morgan or Rockefeller is the man 
they are looking for. “He is a common- 
place author when judged by the highest 
literary standards.” But what President was 
ever selected by the canons of the highest 
literary standards? How many would have 
failed if tested by them? What force is 
there in the statement that “he does not 
try great cases” in his profession, since he 
has not practiced his profession for years— 
not since his novitiate, one might say. The 
Outlook editorial is unfortunate, it seems to 
me,in its reference to Mr. Spurgeon, who 
displayed something of genius for adminis- 
tration. Nor does Henry Ward Beecher 
appear to have been wholly lacking in that 
direction, especially in the ability to inspire 
and direct others in the work. “Mr. Bryan 
is an unsuccessful politician, if office means 
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success.” If I remember correctly, one of 
the charges brought against Mr. Lincoln 
during his first candidacy was that he had 
“won fame by running against Mr. Douglas 
for the United States Senate and being 
defeated.” Should not the spirit of fairness 
have prompted the suggestion that Mr. 
Bryan's defeats might have been due to the 
advocacy of principles which were ahead of 
his time, but which have now become among 
the commonplaces of political wisdom which 
The Outlook itself now loves to glorify in 
the person of Mr. Roosevelt? 

But now as to The Outlook’s crowning 
unfitness on the part of Mr. Bryan, his “ ora- 
torical temperament,” surely The Outlook’s 
editor had forgotten Mr. Gladstone when he 
named that objection. Surely he had for- 
gotten that it was said of Cwsar that he 
might have been Rome’s greatest orator had 
hé not chosen to be her greatest warrior. It 
Mr. Bryan was an orator and nothing more, 
the objection might hold. But surely he 
has studied Mr. Bryan’s character to littie 
purpose who reaches that conclusion in re. 
gard to him. If that is The Outlook’s judg 
ment, the great West, which measures men 
by other standards, does not agree with it. 
It measures Mr. Bryan not simply by his 
oratory, but by his force of character, and, 
measuring him thus, it regards him as one 
of the greatest men of this generation. It 
measures him as a master of men, and finds 
him almost without a peer among his coun- 
trymen. Witness his great leadership of 
his party, as remarkable in its way as 
Mr. Roosevelt’s leadership of his. ° Does 
The Outlook regard the Presidency as syn- 
onymous with routine work, and the great 
President as synonymous with a great rou- 
tine worker? The great President is rather 
the great leader who has the genius to 
command and direct others, having that 
prescience which is able to mark out the 
high course to be pursued. <A sympathetic 
study of Mr. Bryan’s career would have dis: 
covered to The Outlook just these qualities 
in him. It is the revelation of just these 
qualities in Mr. Bryan which has inspired 
that faith in him which is strongest in those 
who know him best. : 

It is surely beneath the dignity of a great 
journal like The Outlook to catch at the 
suggestion that Mr. Bryan isa great preacher 
to urge it as proof of his unfitness for the 
office of President. To me it has been a 
source of unspeakable satisfaction that our 
two greatest statesmen, judged by their serv- 
ices to their country, are both preachers of 
righteousness. 

It must be accepted as evidence of the 
singular insularity of the East that it was so 
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long content with such a grotesquely inade- 
quate estimate of the true greatness of Bryan 


—that even yet it gives him but a reluctant. 


and half-hearted appreciation. He is not 
simply an orator of singular persuasiveness, 
but he is the most masterful of men—a man 
with an intellectual grasp and a foresight 
which mark him as one of the most marvel- 
ous men of his generation. He is a born 
ruler, and that fact you people at the East 
have failed to appreciate. A lifelong Re- 
publican who was with him in a railway 
wreck a few years ago said afterwards, 
“They do not need to say anything more to 
me about Bryan. Bryan was the first man 
out and the first man at work. It seemed 
that he did more than any other five men, 
and he was not at work five minutes till 
every man, by an unconscious recognition of 
leadership, was taking orders from Bryan.” 
T. W: De Lone. 

Ainsworth, Nebraska. 

(As to our correspondent’s assertion that 
The Outlook opposes Mr. Bryan because he 
isa Democrat, we can best reply by saying 
that The Outlook has repeatedly supported 
Democrats for political office. As to whether 
the opposition to Mr. Bryan springs solely 
from “the singular insularity of the East,” 
we refer our correspondent to the voting 
statistics of 1896 and 1900. In 1900 the only 
Western States Mr. bryan carried were 
Colorado with four votes (in the Electoral 
College), Idaho with three votes, Missouri (if 
Missouri is to be considered politically as a 
Western and not a Southern State) with sev- 
enteen votes, Montana with three votes, and 
Nevada with three votes. These figures show 

the West rejected Mr. Bryan quite as 
decisively as the East; and if Mr. Bryan is 
nominated, we believe that the voting Sstatis- 
tics of 1908 will register an equally vigorous 
rejection.—THE Epirors.] 


WHY, OF COURSE! 


I shall have to ask you to please excuse 
me, but I am more or less confused on one 
of your American plants, and possibly you 
can help me out. 

This plant is the blackberry. Now, one of 
your great men tells me that a blackberry is 
red when it is green, while another authority 
tells me that a blackberry is still green when 
itis red. This would not seem so strange 
were it not that my friend and brother bot- 
anist of California, Mr. Green, tells me that 
Mr. Gray (Asa) says in his book that a black- 
berry is not a berry, but is a multiple fruit. 
Now, dear sir, if a blackberry which is not 
a blackberry is still red when it is green, and 
Mr. Gray, according to Mr. Green, says a 


blackberry is not a blackberry, will you 
kindly tell me what then is a blackberry? 
Now, taking the word of my friend Mr. 
White, who raises poultry, we will assume 
that a blackberry, which, as Mr. Green has 
already said that Mr. Gray said was not a 
berry, is a double-yolked egg, or the chicken 
produced from this egg ; of course, then, this 
chicken would bea multiple fruit, which then 
corresponds exactly with what Mr. Green 
said Mr. Gray said about a blackberry not 
being a blackbeiry, even though still green 
when red. Now Mr. White says he produces 
his multiple fruit from layers, and also Mr. 
Green says that Mr. Gray says we can pro- 
duce blackberries (which are not blackber- 
ries) from layers also, and that these layers 
also scratch, showing a very great resem- 
blance between them, thus reducing them to 
the same family of plants. Now Mr. White 
says he picks his chickens before he eats 
them, and so, also, the blackberry that Mr. 
Green says Mr. Gray says is not a berry is 
picked before it is eaten. 

Now, my friend Mr. Brown told me that 
the white blackberry that my friend Mr. Bur- 
bank has created is a blackberry that ts 
white, for White says so, while Mr. Green 
says Mr. Gray says it is not a berry; but, 
supposing it was a real blackberry, but was 
white instead of black, what color would it 
be when green? Or if the blackberry (pro 
viding it was a blackberry) were white when 
it was green, and then turned white without 
being red when green, what kind of a berry 
would this be? or would it be a chicken? 
Now, Brown savs Green knows nothing 
about colors, while he may know a Dblack- 
berry (providing a blackberry was actually 
a berry); he is wrong in the premises, for Mr. 
Gray says the blackberry is not a berry, but 
a multiple fruit, and therefore, even though 
it might be white when ripe blackberry or 
red when green, it still could be red when 
green, as Mr. Gray does not take up colors. 
Mr. Brown said Mr. Burbank worked wholly 
on colors, and made a blackberry (which 
Gray said was not a berry) that is a white 
berry although it is not a berry ; and, being, 
as you will see, wrong in all these premises, 
can we not say that black is not black when 
we prove ‘tis red when ‘tis green, as in the 
blackberry (providing a blackberry was a 
blackberry and not a black multiple fruit) 
which we all know so well, even though we 
find our fingers purple after eating a black- 
berry, which is a multiple fruit. 

Now, if a blackberry which is red when 
green be bred to bea white blackberry, or 
vice versa,and gives a purple stain, would it 
not be just as well to call it achicken scratch- 
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ing your flower garden, which makes you 
blue instead of purple? 

Now, if the blackberry scratches you, it 
makes the place red, even though the black- 
berry is white or red or green: and the 
scratch of the chickens also makes a red 
mark. 

Now, will you kindly tell Me if I am con- 
fused on the English language, or have I a 
wrong idea of the blackberry? 

Now, is Mr. Green right in what he says 
about Mr. Gray and the blackberry? I 
know Mr. Burbank has a white blackberry, 
and I know Mr. White and Mr. Brown are not 
lying as much this year as last, so I can 
quite reasonably believe them this year. 
Now, if not asking too much, could you send 
this letter to your chemical laboratory and 
have a qualitative report made on it, and 
then we can see if the blackberry (proving it 
was a blackberry) is red when green, or if it 
is a chicken from a double-volked egg. 

The only chemical terms J] know are 
H two Oh, so, if there are any more, please 
use baseball terms, as I know some of them, 
but clear me up on the colors,as 1 may go to 
railroading and I would surely get knocked 
out on color blindness. 

ELMER STEARNS, bLotanista 
Escuela de Agricultura. 
C. Juarez, Chih... Mexico, June |, 1%. 


OLD MEN AND SUMMER 


As I read my Dante, on my piazza, with a 
lovely ocean view on the south, and a soft 
breeze from the southwest, where was the 
heaven of Canonchet and Samuel Sewall— 
if I close my eves a moment I see on the 
highest ranges ot benches in Paradise, list- 
ing to, strains which are on higher octaves 
than my ears apprehend, a chosen row of 
Saints. They are not many, but they are of 
the reliable kind. 

They are those who annually contribute to 
the Open Air Fund for Old Men, in the office 
of Lend a Hand. 

No! There is no justification in any scien- 
tific treatise for their existence. They should 
have died, in the theories of scientific char- 
ity. But, they did not! And every year, at 
this office, just as we hear the plashing of the 
sea on-the beach, there comes a gentle tap 
on the door, to ask if grandpapa may not go 
out trom his attic to New Hampshire, or the 
Cape, or the other Cape, or Buzzards Bay, 
or Long Island Sound. 

And we always sendhim. Thisis because 
the elect fifty of The Outlook send us their 
checks, large or small, to pay for his “ outing.” 


We call the Fund, on our books, “ Outlook 
Outing Fund for Old Men.” 

To these Elect, I hope that before June is 
ended you will ask them to rally once more. 
And I promise them again the thanks of forty 
or fifty of the old men. The number must 
be in proportion to the figures on the checks. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Office of Lend a Hand, 
Beacon Street, boston. 


A VILLAGE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT 

The village of Hoosick Falls, New York, 
is about to undertake a unique work for the 
betterment of its people in the establishment 
of a social settlement and the application ot 
settlement methods to the conditions and 
needs of a village community. So far no 
example of settlement work in a community 
of this size (population 6,000) has come to 
the notice of the promoters of this move- 
ment. 

A number of citizens deeply interested in 
and concerned for the best development ot 
every one in the village have formed the 
Hoosick Falls Association for Social Work, 
having for its objects “ to find out what are 
the adverse living and social conditions in 
our community, to learn their remedies, and 
then by practical measures to secure their 
actual adoption.” 

The present need of the Association is to 
finda woman of experience who will take 
the lead and carry the work forward, using 
the enthusiasm and the co-operation of those 
on the ground who see the needs of a manu- 
facturing town with a large foreign-born 
elementand are ready and willing to serve 
under a competent leader. 

Whoever responds to this call must do so 
thinking more of the opportunity for helpful 
service than of financial compensation. 
While the latter will be adequate for living 
expenses, it cannot, in this first year of the 
Association’s life, be commensurate with the 
value of the services the leader must render. 
However, it does not seem to be teo much 
to hope that some courageous, large-hearted, 
and noble-minded woman, inspired to do 
something for the betterment of her fellows, 
will be found to volunteer to undertake this 
work. To sucha one the Association pledges 
hearty and loyal support. 

We ask The Outlook to give this appeal 
the benefit of its large circulation among a 
constituency believing in good works, in the 
hope that in this way the right person will 
be reached and interested. 

Tne Hoosick FALLS ASSOCIATION FOR 
SOCIAL WORK. 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


“TWO TOPERS” 


A Teacher’s Experience 

“\fiy friends call me ‘The Postum Preacher,’ 
writes a Minn. school teacher, “ because I preach 
the gospel of Postum everywhere I go, and have 
been the means of liberating many ‘ coffee-pot 
slaves.’ 

“I don’t care what they call me so long as I can 
help others to see what they lose by sticking to 
cottee, and can show them the way to steady nerves, 
clear brain, and general good health by using 
Postum. 

“While a school girl I drank coffee and had fits 
of trembling and went through a siege of nervous 
prostration, which took me three years to rally from. 

“ Mother coaxed me to use Postum, but I thought 
coffee would give me strength. So things went, 
and when I married I found my husband and | 
were both coffee topers, and I can sympathize with 
a drunkard who tries to leave off his cups. 

“At last in sheer desperation, | bought a pack- 
ave of Postum, followed directions about boiling it, 
served it with good cream, and asked my husband 
how he liked the coffee. 

“We each drank three cups apiece, and what a 
satistied feeling it left. Our conversion has lasted 
several years and will continue as long as we live, 
for it has made us new—nerves are steady, appetites 
good, sleep sound and refreshing.” 

“There's a Reason.” Name given by Postum 
Co, Battle Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


BANKING 
MAIL 


AT 
INTEREST 


GOOD SERVICE 


The rapid and continued increase in 
the number of our depositors is the best 
argument we can offer to prove that 
BANKING BY MAIL is safe, conven- 
lent, and satisfactory to depositors in 
all parts of the world. 

Our free booklet “ V” will be sent on 
request. 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS 

SIX and ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS 


SAVINGS & TRUSTCO. | 
CLEVELAND, OHIO ESTABLISHED 1868 


MILKWEED CREAM 


is a nourishing skin food with stimulating tonic properties. 
t is absorbed by the skin as the dry ground absorbs 
water. It quickly restores a faded, sallow complexion 
and removes all skin blemishes. It should be used regu- 
larly every night and morning in order to keep the skin 
healthy and to prevent the pores from becoming clogged up. 


Improves bad complexion. 
Preserves good complexions. 


LIBERAL SAMPLE FREE 


We will send a sample free of charge to prove how 
beneficial and beautifying Milkweed Cream really is! 
F. F. iagram & Co., 72 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is sold by all drug- 
sts, 5 na SL.) a jar, or sent post- 
toi price 


Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate has been found exceedingly 
valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing 
mental and physical endurance, 
and asa veneral tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 
lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs or 
of the nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents 
to Rumrorp Cugemicat Works, Providence, R. L., 
for trial size bottle, postage paid. 


There 
is 
Beauty 
every 
Jar 
| 
| | 
| | | 
ener. | 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Dio 


The Prophylactic Cleanser That Bubbles Oxygen 


while it cleanses. 


Pour a little Dioxogen on sound skin or tissue—nothing happens. 


burn, or take a little in the mouth, and see how it bubbles and foams. 


The bubbles and foam are oxygen cleansing, purifying, and neutralizing the products of decay and 
infectious matter which cause soreness, inflammation, and blood poisoning. 


Druggists everywhere. 


The Oakland Chemical Co., New York 


Pour a little on a wound, cut, or 


OUTFITS 


A Y Made of the 
nold 7? Fine, Soft 

Knit fabrics. Win 

Every Mother’s Heart. Photographic Catalog 
Showing Modern Way of Dressing Baby, Sent Free. 
NOVELTY KNITTING CO., 84 Hamilton St., Albany, WN. Y. 


FAMOUS ELK SKIN stoes‘tor an rcopie 


To eliminate all foot tu les and to experience that ** Glove like 
feel’’ wear F AMOUS ELK SKIN SHOkRS,. 

They are the easiest on the foot and will out ete pers Se 

ordinary Kin cl, Sandals form children’s < Skin im prove 

their shay andalw ys kee] th feetcu: Made on roomy comfort 


last, all sizes, in Diack, and Olives. Every pair warrant d. 
Shipped prepa d on receipt of price, Men’s 33.00, Women’s and 
Boys’ 32.50, Girls’ and ouths' $2..0, Children’s 51.75. 


ROBERT MITCHELL COMPANY, Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
The Effervescent Ideal 
Morning Laxative 


Clears the Sluggish Brain. 
Promotes Appetite. 


** Adapted for Sensitive Stomachs"’ 


Ste. & $1 at druggists or by mail. 


THE TARRANT CO. 
44 St., New Vork 


**Tastes I. ike Sola Water,’ 
641 hs 5 if 


PENSIONS FOR OLD MINISTERS 


We wish all the friends of the aged and outworn ministers to know 
Ihese times are not promotive ol Delevoience, itt 
*1i00in March. ‘The needs increase. A special rally 
at ths time. Some of our honored pensioners are over ni nety, more 
nthe eighties. All have la bore i for yea sin the hard fields: Send 
remitt ances (any am unt gratefully received) to B. Fanci K, 

‘asurer, or add \ D.D., Secretary, 257 Fourth 


beware of imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


See that Lea & Perrins’ signature is on label and wrapper. 


Bound Volumes 
of The Outlook 


Handsomely made up in Jade Green 
Cloth, advertising pages eliminated, con- 
venient size for Library, each Volume with 
Index, three Volumes to the year, at $1.25 
per Volume, or $3.50 for the three Vol. 
umes comprising the full year. Sent. 
prepaid, on receipt of price. Each \Vo- 
ume contains a history of the world’s 
doings in paragraphs which both report 
and interpret, reviews and records of cur- 
rent literature and timely features of im- 
portance. Vol. 88, comprising January 
to April, inclusive, is now ready. 

Our supply of some of the Volumes is 
limited, and an early order is advised. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


OUTFITTERS FOR SPORTSMEN 
LIGHT WEIGHT WATER ano ROTPROOF TENTS 


OUTING CANOES 
BERCROMBIE’S FISHING 
TRACE CAMP MARK 
FOOTWEAR AMMUNITION 


811 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE co, 
SEND 4C. STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE x 


Hunyadli anos The Natural Mineral Water 


GENTLE QUICK 
ACTION 


Try half a glass upon arising 


FOR 


CONSTIPATION 


SPEEDY 


RELIEF CURE 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A Certcin Cure for Tired, Hot, Aching Feet 
Sold by l)ruggists and Shoe Stores Everywhere, 25c. 


DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE 


This signature For FREE Trial Package, al‘ 


Free Sample of FOOT-EASE Sa®' 
tary CORN-PAD, a new inve® 
tion, address Allen S. Olmste¢ 


on every box. 


Le Roy, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
_ 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERT/SING 


DEPARTMENT 


TARTARLITHINE 


A prominent physician writes as follows: “ The 
characteristic action of Tartartithine is the rapid- 
ity and promptness with which patients improve 
under itsuse. An improvement is noticeable within 
twenty-four hours. prescribed Tartarlithine and 
within one week there was absolute disappearance 
of all of the uric-acid manifestations.” 


Tartarlithine rarely fails because it supplies the 
blood with the necessary substances to dissolve 
and remove the poison of Rheumatism—uriec acid. 
We want every sufferer to try it, and will senda 
sample package with our booklet on the cure of 
Rheumatism free to every applicant. 


| FREE SAMPLE | 
McKESSON & ROBBINS "Si: 


(Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Co.) 


Help Your Boy 


By sending for our Free Booklet 


BOYS of TO-DAY ”’ 


full of encouraging words from personal 
letters of statesmen, educators, and men 
of affairs that will interest and aid the 
boy in making a man of himself. 


Add 5% a year to your own income by in- 
vesting your savings with the Industrial Sav- 
ings and Loan Co., paying 5% a year with 
absolute security based on mortgage loans on 
New York and Suburban Real Estate. 

Accounts opened by mail at any time, sub- 
ject to withdrawal upon required notice, with 
earnings reckoned for every day at 5% a year, 
paid by check quarterly or semi-annually, or 
compounded if desired. 


Established 15 years. Assets $1,800,000. 


Under supervision of the 
New York Banking Dept. 
Write for full particulars. 


Also ask for Free Booklet 
* Boys of To-Day.” 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 
10 Times Bidg., B'way & 42d St., N. Y. 


$10,000 for one REEL 


To produce the first perfect 


“TRI-PART”’ 


REEL 


Cost us over $10,009. Other 
reel makers say well go 
broke selling a $10 reel 
for $4. We'll take the 
risk, because we know 
every angler who sees it 
will buy it, Up-to-date 
dealers sell it, We make 
repairs (ifany) free. Send 


\ for circular of our reels, 
A, F. MEISSELBACH @ BRO. 
27 PROSPECT STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


U. S. Army Officers 


find an ideal riding seat— 
and so will you—1n the 


"2 Originated by an army officer 3) years 
ago, and ever since supreme im the favor 
of expert horsemen and gentlemen riders. Modeled scien 
tifically to fit horse anatomy and give perfect comfort and 
assured safety to rider. Lightest, strongest, best 

Lr SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


lells all about Whitman Saddles and Equipment 
—everylriing /roim Saddle to Spur.” 


MEHLBACH SADDLE CO., 106-0 Chambers St., New York City 


Refrigerators 


The Perfection of Cleanliness 
Efficiency and Economy 


O andard f 
The “Eddy” 
The ** Premier”? Glass lined 


lewis & GonGER, 


House Furnishers 
130 and 132 West 42d St., New Vork 


In order to make safety doubly sure, de 
posits with this company are secured by | 
our capital and surplus and by independent 


mortgages on real estate. Please write for 
booklet “ A.” 


SALT LAKE SECURITY & TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL ESURPLUS $30000009 SALT LAKE CITY. 


PULPITS Platform Chairs, Sunday School Seats. 
§ Collection Plates, Church Pews, School 
— Desks, Opera Chairs. Lodge and — 


| Bank Furniture, Office Desks. — 
Ask for Catalog by number only = 


€101 Charch F’rnit’re}Sehool Desks 5101 | 
L101 Lodge Faraitare| Opera (hairs O101 

B101 Baok Farnitere| Office Desks DIOL 

E. 4. STAFFORD MFG. CO., CHICAGO 


| 
— WHITMAN 
SADDLE 


> 
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ay 
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forty cents per agate line, 


advertisement shall appear. 


ot six words to the line unless display type 1s desired. 
* Help Wanted,” etc., seven cents for each word, initial, or number 
capitals. Any other words may be set in capitals : 
warded. the advertiser is charged twenty-five ce nts for the address. 

Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received eight davs_before the Saturday on which it is intended the 
Address Advertising Department, ‘lhe Outlook, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


The Outlook Classified Advertising a 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Summer Camps, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Pet Stock and rove 


Not less than four lines acce) ted. In calculating space required for an advertisement, count an averag 
\ ant” advertisements, under the various headings, 
[he first word in each advertisement is uniformly set in 
if desired, at double rates. If answers are sent in care ot The Outlook, to be tor. 


ae Board and Room: 


Hotels and Resorts 


you want a comfortable fam- 
D* ily launch this summer? My staunch, 
Se. worthy boat 30 ft. by 6 ft. 1s for sale at 
Frye's boat-house, Clayton, N. 
Islands. Fine Barber engine, 3 cylinders, 
Y h.p., easy to run, Makes better than 9 
miles an hour, Furnished with lockers, 
cushions, chairs, ice-box, life preservers, etc. 
(sreat for picnics. Also3 St. Lawrence skiffs, 
chairs, cushions, and satis. All put mn com- 
mission ready for use tor 875. H. HALE, 
12s broadway, N. Y. 


BELCIUM 
ANTWERP, QUEENS HOTEL 


enter of sights. Near Cathedral. = legant 
appointments. Room 4 to 6 francs. ‘able 
4trancs. Or American pian 


ENCLAND 


\ Iss JEAN GIDLEY, Seymour 
Lodge, Totnes, Devon, 
lead, desires a few American paying guests 
bor reference address L. t 
** Redcrest,”’ Drist Khode | nd. 


LON DON 
MISS GREE NE. 24 Gordon Street, (ror- 


- 
Der Weca, OF Si. per qay. 


CERMANY 


rlin.—Pension von Sodenstern, Tauen- 
zicn Str.6, otters tirst-class home life.sunny 
rooms, comfortable sitting room, exquisite 
t rice litt and telephone 


ge Pension Villa Gruber. 
a cs tr. , lit 


2 j r ga eries, Sunny and 
situatiol very home comfort. Gsarcen, 
sitting ro Bath, electric heht 
fel. bo3s. Pension trom 445 m.-S m. per day. 


SCOTLAND 


lace, ‘ ms and tramways. 
iccessivie. Aliss SLIGHT. 


CANADA 
ASENAKIS SPRINGS 


Phe sbad of Canada” 
Delichtfully situated on the St. Francis 
River, 65 miles from Montreal, Gae. COME, 
you wil vo back with double energy, double 
capacity tor work—all health and ti. cle. 
BOATING, BATHING, FISHING, TENNIS, 
BALL ROOM, DANCING. FAMOUS MINERAL 
WATER. a cure tor Rheumaiinm and Diseases 
ofthe hidneys, Liver and Stomach. Kates 
#12 to $16 per week Beautiful Booklet. 


K. himpten.Mer.. Abenakis Springs. Gaur. 


The Queen’s Royal 


Niagara-on-the-Lake 
Ontario, Canada 


Delightfully situated in a private park on 
the shore ot Lake Ontario, at the mouth or the 
Niagara River. Thirty t miles trom Buffalo! 
: daily to Toronto. Low fares. 
LU nequaled tacilities for the enjoyment of 
tennis and golt. ‘There are two golt links 
one of nine hie les whi ch adjoins the Hotel 


Park, and mn e links is about ten min- 
utes’ wall 0 the Hotel. Casino and New 
Country lub. and service unex- 
celled hooklet and terms on app! 

cation. r& Tuovurson, The Queen's 


Koyal,N on the Lake, Untario,Canada, 


CANADA 


Digby, Nova Scotia 


LOUR LODGE 


AND COTTAGES 


Write for booklet with rates, floor plans, 
etc., to A. BROWN, 


CONNECTICUT 
The Litchfield Inn hfietd 


Open all the year. Situated in the center « 
the village. 1,2\':teet elevation. Large, wel 
heated, sunny rooms. 


DHCATION 


erate prices. 0 
VE. Proprictor. 


GEO, H. 


GLEN VILLA INN 


NORTH HATLEYV 
Quebec, Canada 

One nicht trom New York: no chance: 
four hours from Quebec City, on shore ol 
beautiful Massawippi Lake. 2 cuests. 
Average S53 per day. SIS pel week. Golf, 
ine, fishin beautiful 
walks and drives: extensive vegetable and 
tlower gardens: cool, not cold ; malaria and 
hay icver unknown : casino. orchestra W rite 

for bookiet. G. A. Leb. ARON. Pro 


COLORADO 
The Elliott Ranch | from 


place to rest, recreate, and rec teas, 2 itron- 
zed the past 3 years by tourist trom North, 
C. J. ELLIOUT, Dyers, Coio 


Manitou Park Hotel 


WOODLAND PARK, COLORADO 


(dn 13.00 acre res erve of Colorado Schoo! of 
borestry. Absolutely no rattlesnakes. Rates 
817.50 and S15. per wee 


CONNECTICUT _ 
Mansion House 
AND COTTAGES 


Fishers Island, N. Y. 


3) minut path steamer from New London, § 
tine dai bor illustrated circular and 
diagram of cottages and hotel rooms, apply to 


A. T. HALE, Manaver 


HERS ISLAND, 


An exciusive y summe rencrt. 
bathing, ishing, boating, tennis, and croguet. 
Pern mod Reached by from 
New Lon For rates, bookk etc.. 


address j AME S BOLTON, Pro; 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich,Ct.— First- -ciass in all respect 
bome coniforts. 


SUMMER BOARD IN THE 


BERKSHIRES 


Attractive house, modern conveniences: ex- 
tensive views ot mountains and lake: tennis, 
golf, driving, boating, tshing Keferences 
exchanged, P. OU. Box 215, Lakeville, Conn. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS - 

INTERLAKEN INN 
At LAKEVILLE, CONN. Open May 15 to Nov. 1 
‘lwo hours from New York. Situ: ite i between 
two beautiful mountain lakes; elev: athlon 
leet ; hne icws of Derkshire and Litchtield 
Hills. Service and appointments first-class. 
Accommodativn tor automobile parties. 

Address Manager. 


THE WAYSIDE INN 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn, 


(open ai ll year. E asy of access, \\ rite for 
booklet Add iress \lanawer. 


THE INN 
POMFRET CENTRE, CONN, 
G. VINTON, Proprietor. 


White Hart Inn 


Hills. Finest accomm 
and summer guests. for bo 
tl r, Sal 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Carroll Springs Sanitarium 


nutes by troiley, 15 min. 


nakinaton, DD. Esper 
aur ca&ri spring \ [ror 
Dr. G. H. Wis kon 


MAINE 


KEEP COOL in MAINE 


AND SAVE MONE 


this summer writin 
partment, Man e Central Railroad, | 


the White Mlountains and the 


Ne hr angan, Isle of Springs. 
Sheepscot Me. Boating, 

dancing,tennis : goodtable: evervi! 

Meat, and a or | ki 

ticulars, address Albert Young, Au 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Bailey Island, Me. Seventh 
opens Jun 15. Send tor iilustrated 
Address T. E. HAZELL, Summit, | 


JOBINHOOD INN, Bailey's Is 
and, Me. Three minutes to 
bav. Fine spring water: moder 


MASSI 


sailin ng, bat ing. Circular. Miss M 


N, ME: CEDARCH 
Palmer ottage. Open tor 
With best tabie Titrest 
ocean and mountain views; moden 
golf, tennis, yachting, and « ge: sta 
and Address A. Ki 
Beacon St., Brookline, Mass., until J une 


THE ACADIAN 
CASTINE, ME. 

Rooms with private bath, all moder 
veniences. Always cool. Unequal Fac 
ties for boating, sailing, and driving. 1} 
titul walks through woods and by the % 
Gsolf, tennis, and variety of amusemet 
Keasonable rates. W.A. Walker, Manag 


DOME-OF-THE-ROCK 
CASTINE, MAINE 
Opens June 2\th. Llustrated bookicts. 


»xcellent cui and 
service. Home ts. Mod. 


I 


| 
| 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Hotels and Resorts 


MAINE MAINE 
The Hamilton Chebeasue Isl-| Trout, Salmon, York’s Camps 


and « : irming resort on the Maine Coast, 10 
miles trom Portland. Modern house; spring 
en good fishing and bathing. Booklet. 
k.H -ALNE, 385 Congress St.. Portland Me 


DOUGLAS FARM INN 


DOUGLAS HILL, ME.—High eleva- 
tion. Lilustrated booklets. E. S. DOUGLAS. 


THE INN CAME UCRELLO 


(Inthe Bay of Fundy, E Me ) 
Direct railway or steamship connections 

from New York. Always delightfully cool ; 

no hay fever, no mosquitoes; good bathing, 

sailing, fishing, golf, tennis ; 2 miles of 

wooded roads. ‘Write for booklet. 

CamposeLto Eastport, Me. 

New York Office, 11 East 59th St. 


home open July 1, for small number of guests 
s shore ind country combined. Booklet 
on application Mrs. EMMA LAWRY. 


KENTS HILL, MAINE 


ogy rest Cottage, among Belgr: ide 
ak cs. oating and fish: ing fine tal airy 
rooms. $10 & $12 per week. k. D. P RICE. 


House and Cottages 


Island, Casco Bay, Me. 
Opens lune 1 Send for booklet. 
tx. H, HAMILTON, Prop. 


In Rangeley Region. The best of spring fish- 
ing. Special attention given to families tor 
summer months. No hay fever ; cuisine unsur- 
passed ; spring water. eferences. Address 
J. Lewts Yor, Loon Lake, Rangeley, Me. 


SUMMIT HOUSE 
BRAMBLETYE COTTAGE and THE ROCKERY 


For booklet and particulars address N. W. 
GAMAGE & SON, South Bristol, Maine. 


Bay View Cottage 
South Brooksville, Maine 
Write for booklet and prices. 


SUNSET 
THE FIRS iver. 


New booklet now ready. Opens June 
22. Rates moderate. Spec cial rates to season 
guests. 5. B. KNOWLTON, Pa. 


( cean House, York Beach, Me. Lead- 
ing hotel. 6) miles from Boston. Fine 
bathing, fishing, and sailing. Orchestra, golf, 
tennis, baseball. Pure water. Beautiful trolley 
rides. Illustrated booklet. W. J. Simpson. 


Seashore and country combined. Garage. 
Booklet and terms on request. Baker & Baker. 


ILLINOIS 


Trout, Black Bass 


THE GABLES 
MT. VERNON, ME, 

leal summer resort, shores famous 

lakes. Address 

| H. WING, Box 87, Roxbury. Mass. 


A lady would like to take 


Two or Three People to Board 


he month of June at her cottaze. sit- 
water among pine trees. pest 
n and re quired Address 
CURTIS. Orr's Island, Maine. 


OXFORD SPRING HOUSE 


OXFORD, MAINE 
Now Open, Excelle fishing. 


M. F. HITCHINGS Formerly 
Manager of W | N.H. 


THE BEECHES Paris, Hitt, 


m for semi-inv vic yuntain 
feet e levation. Electricity, baths 
bor. CHARLOTTE F. 


Poland, Maine 


Summit Spring House 


On hilltop, highest located hotel in Maine. 
Vou rn, high class, perfectly appointed 


tel, lJ rooms en suite, with baths ; mode~.. 
Pumoing; all rooms with freplaces. Pine 
Sroves. golf, tennis, fishing, boating; first 
Css auto garage and stables; automobile 


parties welcomed day or night; unexcelled 
mineral spring water. Hay fever and asthma 
unknown. ‘'welve hundred feet of piazza, 
magnificent mountain and lake views. ‘Table 
second to none in United States. Near 
P land Spring House. Two miles from 
Poland Station, on M. C. R,. R. Pullman 
service. Send for descriptive booklet. 
GEORGE H. DAVIS, Proprietor. 


West Point House 


PROUT’S NECK, ME. 


Chicago 
Beach Hotel 


American or European Plan 


Finest Hotel on the 


An ideal resort for rest or pleasure—ten minutes 
ride from city, close to the great South Park 
System. There is the quiet of lake, beach and 
shaded parks, or the gayety of boating. bathing, 
nding or orn. golf, tennis, dancing and ¢g 

music. able always the best. Nearly 1000 
feet of broad veranda overlooking on two sides 
the Lake Michigan beach. For handsomely 
illustrated booklet, rates, etc., address Manager, 
51st Boulevard and Lake Shore,Chicago 


MASSACHUSETTS 
NNISQU AM (Gloucester, Mass.) 


The Grand View 


Open in oy Write rae illustrated book- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HoTet PRESTON 


THE LEADING SUMMER 
RESORT ON THE NORTH 
SHORE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
—DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


ITH well-considered appointments 
that count for comfort and en- 
joyment. Within a short walk from 
the hotel are two excellent Golf courses 
—the Clifton course and the Tedesco 
Country Club. 
Superbly located, half-hour from 


Boston via rail. Music by 
Boston Symphony men. 


FISHING AUTOMOBILE 
BATHING GARAGE AC- 
TENNIS COMMODATES 
LIVERY 40 MACHINES 


Open from June 15th to September 15th 
For Desenptive Booklet address 

H. W. PRIEST, Proprietor Hotel Preston 
BEACH BLUFF, MASS. 


lVinter Resort: TUR CAROLIAN, Pinehurst. N.C 


THE PINES 


COTUIT BY THE SEA 
Write for booklet. Open June-Sept. 
J. A. MORSE 


THE HARBOR VIEW 


East Gloucester, Mass. 
Situated directly on Gloucester Bay. Piazza 
40 feet long. Private telephone exchange 
connecting rooms. Tennis court. Table a 
special feature. Booklet. W. F. Ossorne. 


Fairv iew East ester, 


Commanding view, near beach. ds “it. tennis. 
bathing, etc. Accommodates 65 5. Special June 
rates. Miss G. A. REN’ lanager. 


A private summer 

Ravenswood on the 

North Shore, open May 1, for a omall num- 

‘a of guests. Por particulars address Mrs. 
. B. COOK, Gloucester, Mass. 


le PU BLICOVER, Prop. 
AC K Room and bath $1.00 per 
AW ay ; also suites two and 


three rooms with private 
, osTo N bath. Best residence sec 
tion, on car line. Write for booklet. The 
Mountfort, 5 Mountifort, cor. Beacon 5t. 


Yachting, tennis, and 
golf. Ad- 
dress R. R. J AN. Prout's Neck, Me. 


APE SANTUIT 
HOUSE 
and Cottages 
OD Seashore and country 
combined. Circulars 
on application. 


COT U Isames WEBB, Prop. 


Berkshire Hills, Brookside Farm 


Pleasant rooms, shade, piazza, piano; tele- 
phone in house ; daily mails : church ; tennis. 
croquet ; beautiful scenery ; fresh vegetables. 
fruit, milk, and eggs; near trolley. Terms 
$6 to Circular. Miss S. RocKWELt., 
Lanesboro, Berkshire County, Mass. 


The Nanepashemet 
MARBLEHEAD NECK, MASS. 
Opens June sth. Finest location on N orth 

Shore. Every room ocean view. Special 

rates for June. Circular. 


> 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Hotels and Resorts 

MASSACHUSETTS MASSACHUSETTS NEW _HAMPSHIRE 
THE NEW BALLSTON MADISON, N. H. 
4 GREENOCK INN|,, BEACH send | pass boarding house news 


TRURO, MASS. for booklet. 


In the Heart of the Berkshires bath, telephone, spacious piazza. purer @ 
spring water ; magnificent view of W hite and 
LEE, MASS. In the Grand Old Berkshire Hills Chocorua mountains; mile to P. O.: oe 


2 walks and drives. For particulars addre ess 
Accommodates 20 people; elevation 1,000 RIVERSIDE iN Hilleide, 


feet: two minutes’ walk from Lerkshire St. 
k. R 


. Music. Golf. and Tennis. Every-] 14, 
: deal spot for rest and recreation. Cool and 
eat ptodate. Rates and book- ue, itude. 200 acres. sh HOTEL WENTWORTH 
= ; > milk and vegetables. Spring water. ates 
H. SAVAGE, Prop.., Lee, Mass SS to $12 up verb table Booklet. On NEW CASTLE. N. H. 


N.Y..N. H.& H. R.R. (Station Lec, Mass.) 


If you awe looking for Rest, Quiet and 


DEVEREUX. MANSION| Zhe Tashmoo Int yaven, Mass. 


Accommodates ‘orrespondence so- | 
and Cottages, beautifuily situated on the } 
picturesque North Shore. J arge, airy rooms. licited. HARRY F. CAST i LLO. Prop. 
Grand ocean view. Well shaded, spacious ‘ 
he grounds. bE xcellent table. Bathing. boating, Berkshire Hills f 
nd fishing of the best. Maky E. Roperts, ey Williamstown 
Marblehe: id, Ma ss. Massachusetts - 
Re autiful collegetown. Picturesque scenery. 
“a The Sanitarium Harbor View, Quiet, homelike, and restful summer and fali 
Martha’s Vineyard Island] resort,» HOWARD ECKERT, Lessee. 
No ins Send for be let. 4 LAUKA 
bathing.,and motoring. C wisine, 
Peautiful location, main street ve shade. trated ‘booklet. W. KR. HILL, 2 
send for DOOKIict and rates, . "EKHAM., Quiet, homelike al ht |. farm connected, State ‘ortsmouth, WN. ! 
- pure spring water, good tal le, open fire, fur- 7 
THE OCEAN VIEW "sven | | LAKESIDE HOUSE 
Cape Ann, M: An id leal res ont le For booklets write GEO. S. PR 
Ma ichusetts Ho s€a Wate er bat Its The UPL ANDS, N, H, London, N. | = 
booklet. H. dL NAL kK, Pri Op. Highes Accommod: ates Golf, 
If you are looking for a delightful place to ite McFarland Coitages Nev tqudon 
spend vacation at seashore, don't miss illside roped bd hite Mts... N. H.—Fin Overlooking Pleasant Lake. x 
View House le : rates moderate : all amuse- | Class; boati: 7 and tem 
Uc BIRGE ments, finest mountain drives. Ill. book-]| Booklets mailed. H. J. McFARLAND 
. Mer. let. CLAWSON, Bethlehem, N. H. 
CENTER HARBOR, N. H. AND COTTAGES 
irst- SPR ellent ser- ISLES OF SHOALS 
vice. SPK IX mi ddern - 
plumbing: bathrooms. Official Hotel “Ameri- Off Portsmouth, N. 
can Mote Patri touring |, Open July Ist. Situated on a 
parties solicited, Send or island ten miles alt sea Noted 
EMER HILL. location, delightful climate, am 
cuisine, h=hing, Sailing, al 
For booklets and other intormati. 1 
BEACH RAMSDELL & GRAHAM, Mers, T 
HOUSE 
A family of the first class. 
G. BRIN N, Siasconset, Mass. White Mountains Sugar Hil, NY 
A home-like hotel of modern + whi — 


SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 


may Ps enjoyed simila » tl 
Dixville found at the celebrated Enelis shy 
h B | feet above sea-level commands a ni 
3 The LINCOLN HOUSE e a sams Noich, N. H. view of mountain and valley scenery. | 
On a mount: lake. ) feet above hehtful drives ana walks. W rite lor 


en Tune ith. { ‘wit ce hy 1} to be t} 1 sea lev ei. Ide i! to he ilth, sport, and and full information. 
reatione n the North Shore of | FFretined social life. Absolutely no hay- 


For Jeircul: irs, terms, fever. Opens July 
2 Ko mis and Se ptember Lakeside House Ww inne T 


as 
“KOLERT BW ARDWELL, Manager. must be engaged early. Write to-day tor Now Open. Booklets. 

new lilustrat ed bouklet and list of guests. to Rent. Address GI W. 

5) Cuas. H. Govip, Manager. The Weirs, N. H. 

| 

. 

a 

QUAWKET Superior accommo- * The salt of the sea brings bealib 
dations, Booklets C. SMALL, Prop. 
+) 

IDLEWILD White Mts., N. H. 

a Open July 1 under its old management. 4 

42 Cypress St., brook line, Mass. 

Mountain View Farm 
- Lake Winnipesaukee. Boating, bath- GALEN HALL 4 
shing, tennis. ring water. liooklets. Hotel and Sonat ATLANTIC CITY. 

WOODLAWYN, West Newton, Mass. Kimball, | ikepor t li. No.l Miss 

Baths and massage in our well equi ppe¢ 

A hich-grade, priv ate sanitarium exclusively LD OAKS,’ Moultonboro, N N.H. | partments will help many suffering trom! I 

the anc went nt of EPILE On slope ove rlooking Lake strain of recent financial disturbance. rain 
erms moc cate, ress _ correspondence innepesaukee, House and tents. Open June attendants only. Baths open to ts 
to Dr H. MOND. Med. Supt. isth to Oct. Ist. Address Miss C. ALLEN. | other hotels. F. L. YOUNG, M inager. 


THE OUTLOOK CLASS/FIED DEPARTMENT 


Hotels and Resorts 


NEW JERSEY 
iK, Oriental A Ave.. At. 


TOURAIN 
T ant ity, NN. Overlooking the ocean. 


c 
\ most attractive ye to realize full benefit 
et as by the sea. Bover & 


mEneleside 


BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


Tune 18. The best combination of 
features. One of the most favorably 

lest established resort hotels 

\tlantic coast. Refined class of 

tt Orchestra. Private baths, with 
cea and fresh water Boardwalk along the 
each and bathing. Renowned 
for positive relict from hay fever. lilustrated 


Te*( 


NEW YORK CITY 
HOTEL JUDSON 


53 Washing- 
ton Square, 

adjoining Judson Memorial Church. 

with and witheut bath. 


Rooms 
including meals 


.ates $2.50 per aay, 
Special rates for two weeks 


or more. Lecation very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street c: J see, 
Mr iIAMES Proprietor. 


HOTEL PIERREPONT 


Absol utely hreproot. West 32d St., near 
bi way, New York City. A superior, perfectly 
appointed hotel, appealing especially to pevo- 
ple of refinement. kuropean pian. Room, 
with bath, $2.50 to $4.10. Harney L. Brown, 
of Hotel Victoria. Loston, and Islesboro inn. 


THE PENINGTON 


A Friends’ poarain Home, 215 E. 15th 
St.. New Vork City, will take a tew sum- 
mer boarders. Pleasant rooms; 32 per day, 
Keterences required, 


NEW YOR K 
Skilton ton Lodge Hizhest elevation in the 


Adirondacks, on Lake 
Twitchel. Select, quiet, homelike 
cottage, tents, boats; open camp. 
agement. service, 


booklet R. E. 


piace 
New man- 
Address for 
BrRowNELL, Bie Moose, N. 


IN THE 
Banner House 


iress tor 
Banner, Ne ¥. 


augiay Lake 
J. S. KIRB 


awbonny, Adirond lacks . near Ausable 

hasm. Homelike and com tortable. Mod. 
ern conveniences, Fresh Vegetal sles fro: 
farm, Two miles from station. $8 to S12. ok- 


lets. A. JORDAN, Kees eville, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 
The Ryan Cottage ue Lake. 


For information address Miss ANNA Ryan. 


The Culv ermere Culvers Lake. 


br: ille. 2 
n Re ort. Special r r Juneand 


Montclair, N. J.—Wanntfried 


im No tuberculous or 
‘utd We iS} ‘ ty lent 
be ie? e + i} 


The Melrose Morristown, 


‘nt Cuisine; no 
Gry alr, 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 


1 MODERN HEALTH RESOR! 
UL IN SU 
YOu 


Point Pleasant ‘Beach 
NE hed JERS! 


» 2 


Brookly: 


Sea Girt, N. 


Th i 4 ton t! iT » he ich. 
e Tremont 


od le rates. Send for bookicet. 
ON-WOODWARD. Manacer. 


me 
i. 


nee us June 27th. On ocean front. 


ay at rear. Stationary wash- 
private baths, Elevator, | 
ishing and crabbing. 
U tra. For booklet add 
lis) S. Ms HANLEY 
(Formeriy of Savoy, Chelsea, and Bear 


ind Fox Inn, Onteora. 


le Cottage, Spring Lake, N. J. 

en June first. One block and a half 

each, Electric licehts and modern 

hprovement Accomm dz 4) guests. 
Be box 73 


Spri Ing Lak t h, N. 
Colonial New dersey 
OPEN 


NO 
Misses VAN DERHOOF & REYNOLDS. 
ERON A.— Desirable b 


Spriog Lake Beach 


in attractive 


lak ocern home, Reautitul locality near 
M. min.from Adults only. $1 
M. Dey Montrose Ave., Verona, N. J. 


to SiO per week. 

Grand Union Opp. Grand Central 
Station. Rooms 

pet day up. Restaurants moderate pric: 

aggage to and from station free. Carriage 


hire saved. Send 2c. stamp for guide & map. 


Finest scenery in the a di cks from 


Blue Mountain House 


150 + oo 


Write kle 
LYL IX ME 


NEW YORK 
ADIROND AC KS 


THE CRATER CLUB 
Ot the Durnham Cottare Settlement. Essex- 
on-Lake CRampiain, offers to families of re- 
hnement at me ite rates the attraction 
of a beautil ike shore in a locality with a re- 
markabDlet Gd tor healthtuiness. The club 
ittords am €xceilent piain table and accom- 
modation Phe boeatine is sate, there are at- 
tractive walks and drives, and the points of 
interest mm the acks are ea ily access- 
ible. Referer bor intorma 
vidress Miss \\ Club Mer., 62 


Clinton A imaica, N. 


In the Adirondacks 


TAYLOR SE—15 Cottages and 


cicre Farm at ail modern improvements. 


ON SCHROON LAKE, N. Y. 


\ seleet er house (pen Ju ne 25 to 
Sept. lL tand particulars by vd 
PAV LOR, J: Manager, 
‘Taylors-on-Schroon, Warren Co... N.Y 
Under- Clift 

Adirondacks 
A long-established, p: lar resort, patron- 
17 d ey ser artic tf 


charming soci 
from RUF I RK, Broadway and 25th 
New Vork, or ARMOUR. decy. 


Adirondacks 
Fenton House 


Altitude L371f. A not d pl ace for health and 
rest. Kates S32 per day. 51) and $12 per week. 
W rite ter folder and particulars. 


C. PARKEK, Number Four, N. Y. 
ADIRONDACK MTS. 


20th Season 
HUNTERS’ HOME 


An ideal spot to spend the summer; finest 
for families and people seeking rest. 
rates for Jume and | Sep Write for boo iets, 


LAVERTY B ROS, , Elizabethtown, N. 
DFER’S ADIROND ACKS 


Elizabethtown, N. 


HEAD INN No malaria. lh lly water, 
ate baths. 


Electric lights. 

arge warden. Golf links. 

and “ierate rates. Upen June 
Cottages to Nov. 15. Booklets. 

Rexamin F. Strerson, Prop. 

STAR LAKE INN Assvones icks 

feet ele- 

vation, Spring water. Modern 

conveniences Ail outdoor 

cellent fishime and boatin fever = 


ay 
known, Ronkict Ar. 
Ave. 


Aibany, N. 


Adirondacks The Osprey House and 


Cottuges. (pen June Ist. 
For booklet and i iy 
Cc. E. Van Denburgeh, Blue Mout 


itain Lake 


Spa Sanatorium spa, 


Restful hi me. Mod iern equip! nm 
trom Saratoga. A. 1. THAYER M.D. 


Goldthwaite Inn 


Great South Bay, Be — L. I. 


les 


(Cool, comfortable, charming. iff <ite 
and neighboring pine trees, it combines the 
Adirondacks with the seashore. (sreat 
ofte ; the perfecti m of sailing. 


Gsolt links, tennis. etc. Ide 
summering an Circu 


Briarcliff Lodge 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Thirty Miles from New York 
Alti tude ) Feet 
Aute mol ile Station Service 
DAVID > PLUMER, Manager. 


RAND VIEW MT. 
finest location 


5 States. Shiup. A, 0 R. 


dates 40. Charming spot. Rig ht up 
Low rates for June. 


Send for buoklet 
The Gleason 
Health Resort 
ELMIRA. NEW YORK 


All forms of baths, clecteteny. massage 
elevation 1,000 tt. Fine climat mode: 
resident nvs lor DOOKict to 
Edward Gleason. Prop. 


to Gale, 


In goothills of Catskills. Dry, 
healthful air, pure spring water ibun- 
dant maple shade, b ath, furnace, piano, ve- 
randas ; fine trouting ; good board and livery. 
Circulars, photo, and references on request. 
F.C. POTTER, Franklin, Del. Co., N.Y 


LOCUST INN, 
UPLAND FARMS 


38 miles from New York, 14g hours from 
(;rand Centra! Station, as remote as heart ot 
Catskills. Are al Country Home, uncon: 
ventional, comfortable and attractive - Situ ited 
in most beautiful section of, the Hudson River 
territory. SHEPHERD 
(sca. ana n-l L 


‘ 


| 
| 
| 


THE OUTLOOK 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


VERMONT 


OCEAN HOUSE 
POINT 0’ WOODS ASSOCIATION 


Great South Beach, 


Address E, N. BILLARD, Su 
Point O' W ~+ N. Y. 


Hurricane Lodge 
and Cottages 


= Uy IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
OUSE quiet, comfortable, 

HY homelike. Altitude 1, 7 ft., 
900 ft. above and ov erlooking 
the Keene Valley. Golf and tennis. Ourown 
ardens and dairy connected with the house. 
Terms $14 to $22 per week. Special low rates 
for June and for parties coming for the sum- 

mer. We offer in connection with the Lodge 
finely furnished cottages, with hot and co d 
water, baths, ereneive verandas, etc. Write 
for booklet. THOMAS F. JOHNSON, 

Manager, Essex Co., N. Y. 


A SUMMER RESORT OF THE BEST CLASS 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL 


AND COTTAGES 
ON CREST OF QUAKER HILL 
PAWLING, N. Y. 

Two hours from New York City via Har- 
lem R. R.; 1,200 feet elevation; delightful 
surroundings; golf. tennis, music, etc. ; new 
private baths. Opens June 2) under new 
management. Booklet and information, 
Send to W. P. CHASE, ‘ae Grenoble, 
Soth St. and 7th N. Y. 


On Lake 
The Lakeside Champlain 
Everything Class. Accommodates 75. 


For 
JNO. S BROK. AW, Port Kent, N. Y. 


SUNSET CAMP 


and Cottages. Write for booklet and 
York, Brooklyn, and other 
. Bennett, Prop., Raquette Lake, N. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 
WINDSOR HOTEL 


OPENS JULY ast 
Special Rates on Application. 
R. G. MY TH, Lessee, 


7 
PAUM™MONOK INN 
In quaint SOUTHOLD, L. I. 
On the 1 ft. cliff, directly overlooking 
Sound. Seashore and country. inest 
sailing, bathing, nahin x, driving. Write for 


The 


1,000 ISLAND PARK, N. Y. 
L. A. JOHNSONg Proprietor. 


The most delightful location at the 
Thousand Islands. Opens June 1L5th. 


PHYSICIAN has accommodations 

in his private residence for 4 patients. 

Has all conveniences of a modern sanitarium. 
Beautiful residence and_outgrounds. A 
dress J. D. DAVIS, M.D., Westfield, N. Y. 


he Overlook Mountain House. 
Highest inhabited place in the Catskill 
Mts. Nearest to N. Y. Cy. Opens June 
lst. New improvements. Wma. H. Turner, 
Prop., Woodstock, U ister 


The Hotel Frontenac 


1,000 Islands St. Lawrence River 
Opens June 20 


A magnificent Hotel, delightfully situated 
on an island in the St. Lawrence River. ‘The 
favorite water for motor, boats and boat 
racing. Fishing, rowing and all aquatic sports. 
An extremely picturesque nine-hole golf 
course free to guests of the hotel ; also tennis 
and other sports. For booklet and full infor- 


mation ; address 


(also Mer. Bon Air, Augusta 
a York office, 289 Fourth Ave. 


Westport Inn 
WESTPORT, N. Y. 
Lake 


BOOKLET H. P. SMITH, Manager 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Easton Sanitarium [5 treatment 


of the nervous 
or mentally ill. 


Superior location; skilled 
care. Visit here before selecting a place else- 
where, or cail up Dr. Kinney tor particulars. 
’Phone 1661. Laston, Pa. 


WISCASSET BUNGALOWS 
Mount Pocono, Pa. 


Cottages, furnished, for rent by the season or 
month. Central Ha 
WOOD. 


ECHO | FAKE TYSON, VT. 


bathing, tennis ; beautiful walks and drives: 
moderate rates: booklet. D. C. Fens, Pr: op. 


Bridge Farm.—An old-fas\ioned 
country home. West Windsor, Vermont 
In the Green Hills. 2,00 ft. above sea level, 
Trout fishing. $7.00 per week. Fred ‘Thomp. 
son Bridge, 646 Warren St., Boston. Mass. 


VIRGINIA 


UXEDO COTTAGE, water fron. 
OCEAN VIEW, VA. On Atlant 
Ocean. Rates $6, $8, $10, $15 per wee 
dress Ocean View,.Va. Mrs. T.W Bo! 


Warm Sulphur Springs Bath Co, ‘ne 


are now open for guests. For 
terms address Mrs. JOHN L, EULANK 
Warm Springs. Bath Co., Virginia. 


A | partment. ts 


FIVE-ROOM SUITE IN NEW 
UPTOWN APARTMENT 


telephone, all conveniences near 
Broadway Express Subway. Mission furni- 
ture new three months ago. Low rental. Pos. 
session immediately. or July Ist to Sept. Ist. 
Telephone 4897 Bryant, or address 
M. B. C., 23 West 44th Street. 


d- 
Linnay, 


$70 will secure a good tenement of six 

rooms and bath on State Street, in 

the quaint ane healthful old city of 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 

for the two months, July and August. Ad- 

dress Box 142, Newburyport. 


Summer ‘Camps 


Wernersville, Penna. 


The Sunset 


A mountain he alth. ——- Fine dry air. 
Beautitul scenery. ecial attention given 
to Neurasthenia, J. ER, M.D., 
Mountain Sunset P.O, 


RHODE ISLAND 


New Hygeia, Block I Island, KR.i. In 
Mid-Ocean. Capacity, 300. Coolest resort 
on coast. Sea air, surf-bathing, great health 
restorer. Booklet. J.C. Champlin, Prop. 


Hotel Plimpton HILL, 


Directly on the water, has gas ay electric 
lighting, elevator, steam lau as ; suites with 
vaths ; water and cuisine unsur passer 
let. John C. Kebabian,owner and proprietor, 


VERMONT 
IH ESTER, Vt.—The Maples. De- 


lightful summer home. Pure water, bath, 
hot and cold : planes. croquet, fine roads, 
‘lTerrms easonable. The Misses SARGEANT. 


On Lak 
Hillhurst Farmhouse Champlain 


Rates $1.00 per day, Accommodates 20. 
VICTOR HURLBURT, Grand Isle, Vt. 


UP IN VERMONT 

That’s the place fora Real Vacation. Most 
delightful summer climate; unequaled scen- 
ery. $5 to $10 a week at hotels, farm and vil- 
lage homes, country camps in heart of Green 
Mountains and on shores of Lake C hamplain. 
Express trains from New York and Boston via 
( entral Vermont line. , pend Aes e 
ill. Summer Homes.” J. W EY. 
G.P.A,, St. Albans, Vt. 


CAMP ROCKLAN 
The Summer Camp of the Rockiat 
Military A: vdemy located on M 
coma Lake, in the White Mts., i. 
A place \ vhere lows will be safe, 

Seminary Hill, West Lebanon, 


Among the Hills 


near the White Mountains. Loc 
tion free from malaria and hay fever. Chi- 
dren cared for while their parents trav |. For 
circulars address Miss Kimpa.t, Bath, N.H 


Rocky Mountain and Yellowstone Park 
Summer Camp for Boys 


Horseback through 

the heart of the Rock- 
ies and Yellowst: ne Park. 
Indian dances,ran ch life, 
mountain climbi: 
ing, etc. 


Ideal, 
ful, beneficial 
boy. Sup 
y college men. 
season begins July ist 
Send for booklet 
Chas Moore, LL. B., 
Fort Washakie, Wyo. 


BIRCHMONT CAMPS 


GIRLS AND WOMEN 


BY u would enjoy camping out by a bea 
bitty ew Hampshire lake among the mou 
No mos 


tains send for the Birchmont Idea. 
Rates reasonable. Mr. and 
IELD, East Wolfeboro, N. 


| 
| 
(INIA) 
FA \\ 
| 
i | 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Summer Camps 


Summer Camps 


Summer Camps 


CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS 

ming for summer homes or camps in 
wy part of this land, The Bungalow 
Took illustrates and tells all about them, 


deut. Floor plans, sizes and prices. 
iy mail $1.00. Henry L. Witson, fourth 
foor Copp Building, Los ANGELES, CAL. 


CAMP PEQUOIG 


FOR BOYS 


Great Chebeague Island 
casco Bay, off Portland, Me. 


cal training under an expert. 

rienced master, 7 ton yacht. 

competent coach. Swimming 

Tents in the 

ecrlooking the sea. References. 

| ‘let. L. B. FISK, Memonal Hall 
bridge, Mass. 


CAMP 


Bantam — Conn. 


nz, all sports. 


A eal \ ion Can for 
VS, Splend ciimate 

t wholesome fun, fishing, 

ind all the other sports 

s love. Send for booklet to 


TINDALE 
New York 


ROBERT 


Last 71st St., 


East Pond Camp ,, 


‘Lakes 


C. 


requ t. 
‘HALL. Uak ind, Me. 


wi ivaniawassee Camps for Boys, 
Vat tore 
wkiet. |. 
fs bry} Ma 


KEEWATIN CAMPS for BOYS 
in the WOODS 


ong trip Keal 
1 te Tl imp Book ets 


‘an, 47, elafie id, is. 


C AMP WAU BENO 


* for Boy 


ALGONQL AR CANADA 
is, Many Kes rest care, 
G. Brower an aC. A. TRACY, 

N. J.) Military Institute. 


RYE BEACH, N. H. 
ct y Principal of Westchester 
eparatory School for Boys), 
particulars address 


lune 13. ; 
PRINCIPAL, White Plains, N 


Forest Park Camp 


in established camp. Only five 
York. All rts. Finest 
supervision. All farm 
n camp trom the camp farm, 
stcows. Room or tent. 
Tutoring. July and Aucust 
ree | for four weeks or more 
ALVIN L. LEWIS, A.M., 107 
brooklyn, N. Y. 


HALCYON CAMP 


' In the Poe ‘ono Mountains, Pa. 
oer ind school. Addre ss The 
uf’s School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Ia 


R eal Camping 


te Maine W oods 


(The Wildwood Idea) 


(June 235-September 29) 
Together with all the usual advantage 
of a boys’ summer camp. 
catalowues address SUMNER O. HOOPER, 
tlotel Be Hevue. Boston, Mass. 


Ss 


For views and 


A Farm Camp for Girls 


“Alford Lakes” 
SOUTH HOPE, MAINE 


Inland from Camden. meg ne, tennis, 
basket bail. mountain tramps. and sports. 
Instrastion in gardening and 
home-tmaking. lu: Hooklet. 

lorem Marshal! anc s >usan 
bury, Kiverbank Court, Camoricyee, Ma 


Send your son to 


OXFORD 


Camp Oxior ME. 


ALDWELL, A.M. 


AL NDINGS for four 
MMER HOME 
on LAKE “CHAMPL ALIN. (sreatest 
care as te rala Cai Weilare. 
ming, Doating camping, tutoring. 
Keferet ch ©. WILLAKD 
Supt, of is, Stumtord, Conn 


Miss Farwell’s Camp for Girls 


Swimmine, mating, ri 
from Hay ver ver! luls lst to S 
ber ist, S125 Address unt 1 t 


Sokokis Lodge, Me. 


A Summer noel and Camp for Boys 


H. N. Cr ester Ac la 


Camp Coleelimook for Girls 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, N. H. 


Swimming, miting, tut ring under coliegze 
4 


covers EXpenses, lau ndry, tuto 


Rewistrar, Louise Bates, 


Lake ): 


leze, Pamesvilie, ().. or Mrs. S. Bradford, 


Dorcheste r, Mass. 


20 Moultrie St 


Camp Chesterfield 


FOR BOYS 
Lake Spoftord, H. 
All thi ivantawes of tlic ordi inary boys’ 
Canip With Many of is own. 
pectas re you make 


Principal, E. SMITH, 


ad our pr 
plans for your boy’s 


Lrattleboro, Vt. 


Yamp Pokegwaima for Girls} n North- 


‘ ern Wisconsin. Saddle horses, motor 
boat, land and water sports. Music. Nature 
Study. Tut ring c ‘onstant care. Cultured com- 
anions. Mr.and Mrs. F.. Sherwood Bi 
Miiwaukee, Wis., or ‘Mis: 


ast Divi sion H.S.., 
tailey, Milwaukee Downer (¢ ‘olleg e. 


) Gi Is. 
Camp Eagle Point 
Stinson Lake, N. H., White 
Land and water sports and tutoring. 
Misses Spén cer and Bird, Plymouth, N. | 


Mou mtains. 


Booklet. 


Camp Pemigewassett,,, White 


Limited to twenty-five boys. 
athletics, forestry,carpentry. and school work 
Tram sand canoe trips a ature. 
Fauver, A.B. Oberlin: B. 

Columbia. 346 W. 


Instruc tion 


Reed, 
57th St., N. 


Mountains 
n 


dire 


y IN THE 
WILDMERE ‘Woops 
Branch (Camp ip the 
Koeky Meuntains) 
The kin: of vacation that 


does gvod. Mountain 
climbing, canoeing, fish- 
ing—the life a boy loves. 


Coaching trip throuwh the 
White Mountains. Manual 


lers rin Resi- 
iySsician. Nj inth $ea- 
son it klet. 


WOODMAN, Ph.B., 


IRV ING L. 
Maa’ | Tr'n’g H. S., 7th Ave., Brooklya, We 


Wy yonegonic Camps for Girls 
Bridgton, Me. Seventh Season. 
Highland Lake Camp for Women 
Send for illustrated booklet of the three camps. 
(. bk. COBB, Supt., Brideton. Me. 


=|Winon A Model Camp 


for Younger Boys 
(8 to 12 years) 


Genuine camp life with all sports under 
direction of men of experience, Camp mother 
and trained nur se also, For illustrated to r 


address C. E. COBB, Supt., Bridgton, Me. 


vs | \\ 
ing. mountain climbing, athletic and aquat 
rts. | t hie an the } 
n. a strated woklet 
irin, 4 1. SCi |, Maid Muss. 


\ CAMP for 
LADIES, nus: 
w York advant: 


It in. Ver term: 
Thule iui 


NG 


pring ipal of 1 colh pre ratory 
: 


in New Hampshire during July and Aucust, 
uteri nature-study as desired, 


Browning School Camp for Girls 


Liitlejohns Is., Cascoe Bay, Me. 
bor particular 1ddress Mis A, DANI 
Principal, 34 Harvard St., Cambridge Ma: 


Tours and Travel 


Presbrey’s Information Guide 


For Transatlantic Travelers 
THE OCEAN BAEDEKER 
Exhaustive, Authentic, Authoritative 
Pocket size, containing 
tions that transatlantic travelers. 

Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


Price, 25 Cents 
FRANK PRESBEREY Co. 
3 W. 29th St. New York City 


answers to all ques- 


women physicians, experienced 
travelers, _blan tour through histori New 
England, will chaperon two or four you: 
ladies: July twentie th to Aucust twent eth. 
Keterence: given and required. DOCTORS, 
> W., lol West Sith Street, New York City. 


The Finest of a Lifetime 


‘ee W orld ber 6 
a Illustrated booklets teil more. 
H. W. Dunning & Co., 101 Cong’! House, Boston 


ENGLAND Romitty, R.B.A.. 


will hold his painting classes 
this year in the Cotswolds. Full particutars, 
M. Romttiy Feppen, Burford, Oxfordshire 


. 

a 


4 


— 
= 
| | Winnecook, 
| 
| Vacation for Boy on 2 Farm 
’ | 
SUMMER CAMP 
4 
| \ 


THE QOUTLOOA CLASSIFIED DE?PARTMENT 


Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Real Estate 


STEAMERS TO 
HALIFAX, HAWKESBURY 
and CHARLOTTETOWN 


making several trips each week during the 
pmenes season, are patronized year after year 
yleasure seekers, as this time-proven line 
is PY pe shortest and cheapest route to the most 
desirable vacation spot in America. The 
ships are commodious ocean vessels; have 
the finest passenger accommodation, with 
spacious staterooms, large promenade sohe. 
and an unsurpassed cuisine. They point the 
way to the glorious MARITIME PROVINCES, 
Pa offering abundant di- 
versions to the clergy- 
man, the student, the 
artist and sportsman 
with their poetic scen- 
ery, charming drives, 
and lakes and streams 
where the gamey sal- 
and _  speckie 
trout are 
by the fisher- 
man’s fly. 
Send stamp 
for colored 
map, booklet 
and tolders, 
A. W. PER ERY, General Manager 
65 Commercial W harf, Boston, Mass. 


The «Land of 


Evangeline’ in 


Nova 
Scotia 


7 he Delight/ul 
‘acation Land of 
America 


REACHED BY THE 
Dominion 
Atlantic 
Railway Line 


From Boston 


S.S. ** Prince George 


Three palatial nineteen-knot steamers, 
** PRINCE GEORGE, * ** PRINCE ARTHUR,” and 


BOSTON,” in service present 
PRESENT SAILINGS. Steamer leaves 
Boston, Long W pare (foot State St.), lues- 


day and Friday, 1 P.M. 
DAILY SERVICE begins about June 21. 


ONLY 15 HOURS FROM BOSTON 


For full information as to sailings, rates, 
etc., also delightfully written guide- books en- 
titled ** Summer Homes in Nova Scotia’ > and 
“ Vacation Days in Nova Scotia,” send 4 
cents in to 
J. F. MASTERS, New aged Supt. 
Long W hart, Boston, 4 


AND LITTLE 


JOURNEYS 


EVERYWHERE 


47 BROADWAY, NY 


DAILY INDEPENDENT SOURS 


(Hotel Expenses Included 


Hudson River Ww rton 
Atlantic Cit Soston 
Niagara Falls Saratoga 
Great oe Montreal 
Nova Sco uebec 


1000 Isl: he White Mts. 
Write for Itineraries (Mention **Outlook’’) 


Educated 
Summer in Europe 
ing several languages, well acquainted in 
traveling, versed in history and archeology, 
oy take charge of educational tours. 


\. Valente, Via Ludovisi 35. Rome, Italy. 


LONDON & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


Premier route for travel in the 
BRITISH ISLES 

Tourist resorts and ali chief Cities. 

LIVERPOOL to LONDON (Euston) 
Shortest and quickest route. 

Special trains run on arrival of steamers. 
jaggage (Hold) checked N. Y. to London, 

olders, Tickets, and all information, 

A. G. WAND, Agent, 287b Fifth Ave., New York 


Europe Small, select party sailing Jul 


The Rhine, Switze rland, 
Italy, Paris. Experienced leader. days. 
$425. 


Apply immediately. 7,689, Outlook, 
ONE BOY WANTED 


to complete a 


Foreign Travel School 


party sailing October Ist for eight months in 
urope. In charge of a Harvard man of long 
experience in teaching and in the care of boys. 
School work carried on in connection with 
travel and no time lost. For detailed infor- 
mation address 6,349, Outlook. 


Are You Going Abroad ? !nvestigate 


riswo 
Economical European Tours. ~_. $120 to 
$300; sailing from Boston, Republic, Aug. 1. 


28 Shelter St., New H aven, Conn, 


EUROPE: 


urkey, and G 
‘tL. LONGLEY, Maia Si., Worcester, Mass. 


Autumn Tour 


Switzer- 
Austria, 


VIRGINIA 
MOUNTAIN RESORTS 


on line of the 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


Renowned for magnificent scenery, cura- 
tive waters, excellent accommodations, and 
incomparable summer climate. -xcursion 
tickets at principal offices. Stop-over privi- 


leges. ‘rite for 
WwW 


H. W. P.1 wi 
Jno. D. Ports, G.P.A., Richmond, Va. 


COPLEY TOURS, $425 


There is a minimum itinerary at a minimum 
cost. This is it. Less than this the wise 
will not advise nor the prudent accept. There 
isa point at which economy becomes extrava- 
gance. ere cheapness is a snare to catch 
the unwary. Write for ideal inexpensive tour, 

COPLEY TOURS 
20 ‘Trinity Place, Boston 


GREECE— DALMATIA | 


Add the shrines of Greece and the fiords of 
Dalmatia to your summer plans, 

Visit these in our steam yacht Athena, 
the only American yacht in the Mediterranean 
avaiia! ble to the American traveler. 


“her cruise announcement 
BURE NG UNIVERSII TRAVEL 


20 y Place, soston 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S 


TOU ALL TRAVELING 


EXPENSES INCLUDED 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
SHORT 
VACATION 
TOURS 


Yellowstone Park 
CAMPING OUT 


“The Bryant Way” 
Delightful, inexpensive, vacation trips, for 
ladies and gentlemen. Write for illustrated 
booklet. ROBERT C. BRYANT, 
457 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 


ENGLAND-—PARIS 
8250 

Ideal inexpensive 
vacation outings 
abroad in July and 
August. Write tor 
illustrated announce- 
ment, Bureau of 


J 


ALABAMA 


The BUCKEYE. FARMS 
ALABAMA 
1,000 acres, Cleburne County, Alabama, mid. 
way between Atlantaand Birmingham, 4 
from Southern Ry.; 400 acres rich botton land 
under cultivation on Tallapoosa Rix 
acres upland ; 1,000,000 feet timber ; 500 hh, p 
water power site. $25,000, on terms to « t 
purchaser. Fred. S. Ball, Montgomery, Ala. 


CANADA 

| > investment opportunities in Br itish 
Columbia Timberlands, where 

cellent tide-water timberlands are stil: to 

had for nominal prices, write Jupso. F. 

CLARK, llo# Pacific St., Vancouver, b. C 


CONNECTICUT 


FOR SAL E OR RENT 
Ten-room shore home, SO. NORWALK, 
Lange country home, BETHEL; furnished. 

EPAKD, Bethel, Conn. 


West of Hartford Village Farm 
$1.60. No. 9,318—Cir. 48, free request. 
P.F. LELAND, 21 Minot Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Berkshire Hills 


Near Lakeville and Sharon, Conn. 
Furnished houses, 12 rooms, to rent. Al! 
modern improvements; 10 acres of land 


Address MOEN, 52 William St., New York 


LYME, CONN. 


To Let, OLD COLONIAL HOUSE 
15 rooms ; and three cottages of 13, 11, ind | 
rooms ; all with modern improveme: nd 
fully furnished. Address 

rs. KE. E. Sarispury, New Haven. Conn 


Furnished Summer Cottages to Let 


Near Sharon,Ct. Two furnished ices 

with large grounds : 10 and 12 rooms: mode 

ements, gardens planted. In of 


Dr. AVERY, Leedsville, Dutchess Cc 
For Rent—Waterbury, Conn. 


Furnished house, ten rooms, large verand 


shady grounds, & feet. 
to six months. . 


TERRY. 
7 LMCREST ’’—which cost 375 
% palatial house in picturesque ty of 
Norwich. Imposing mansion, 7 n 
with every convenience, stable and « 
ings, perfect repair. The grounds con 
178,000 ft., with their terraces, orna 
trees and shrubs, and the house with its tre: 
Colonial lines m: ike it one of the Most attrac 
laces in New England. Price 
on premises to owner, 
NS, 137 W St. 
"Photo mailed HAP ine Ml 


AGENCY, Old South , Boston. 
MAINE 
AILEY ISLAND, Casco [Pay, 
Me.—For rent, new furnished cottage, 
9 rooms, modern plumbing, | excellent water, 
delightful sea and woodland views. $250 sea- 


son. Address Box 200, Bailey Island, Me. _ 
Biddeford Pool, Maine 


nished cottage of 12 rooms and bath. 350. 
Address J. DUKE SMITH, Andover, Mass. 


UNEXPECTEDLY FOR RENI 
Hilltop Cottage 
CAMDEN, ME. 


On account of illness, tenant cannot occupy 
it this season, and will sublet at mere nominal 
sum. Cottage has choicest location in Cat 
den, extensive view in all directions, L4 rooms. 
3 baths, Sanitas plumbing, sewerage 
hardwood floors, fireplaces, electric lights and 
attractive furnishings. Circulars, plans, etc. 

R. PRESCOTT, 52 Union St., Boston. 
GROSS & GROSS, Providence, K. |. 


I 
FRANKS 
TOURS 
AND 


THE OUTLOOK 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


fintel 
Martinique 


: Broadway & 33d Street 
NEW YORK 


PAUL L. PINKERTON, - - Manager 


“A Hotel in the 
Heart of things” 


New York 


Hotels for the excellence of its 


Pre-eminent among 


Cuisine, service and appormt- 


ts. Highest standard of ae- 


The Best of Canada 


“An Introduction to the Best Country in Stix Provinces’ 
describes. with insight and restraint, the holidaying territories 
in Six provinces traversed by the six railways of the Canadian 
Northern System—the Ocean Shore of Nova Scotia the coast 
of Cape Breton, Quebec to Lake St. John, and the Laurentian 
Mountain s, from the Saguenay to Montrea!: Muskoka Lakes P 
the Maganetawan; the Superior Divide (west of Lake Supe- 
rior), and the wondertul prairie provinces. Write for it to the 
Information Bureau, Canadian Northern System, Toronto. 


QUEBEC’S GREATEST YEAR. 
centenary THE hotel is the Lake St. Joseph in the 


tian Mountains: rooms; 3) minutes trom Quebec 


Before and after the Ter- 


Station 


in grounds: special train service; boating, fishing, tennis, 
volf, croquet; all electric apphances; telegraph. Rates, $2.50 


ew 


rk management. Write for booklet. 
Manager, Lake St. Joseph Hotel, Quebec. 


Dest N 


CHAS. LEIGH TAVLOR, Pres. In the Beautiful Berkshires — 
a Deautitu » acres in lawn, large room 
threoms 3 fireplaces ge ti 
Proprietors St. Denis Hotel, ¥. ot house. House has EVERY modem improvement, 
hich wround mile trom t Flouse nit 
rea die reasy terns, Add ress 
Hi WOODEN box St. Gsreat Barrington 


Real Estate Real Estate Real Estate 
MAINE MAINE MASSACHUSETTS 
PERSISHED COTTAGE HOME MAINE FARM, 250) ACRES | 
URPHY, | | 21 Minter Bidg., Boston, Mass wy 
FOR SALE OR RENTAL on the famous ~ 
endows ne 2 rder, containing besides the usual 
ngthe sca, | Boston | June 20 | moms in ench 
booket T tion m beaut lear cal wo | hs and la ory : very 
in Farm Axe bcidress 5.683. ittractive lawns, beaut 
rit m. la et ne 
FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 216 Washington St., corner State St.. Boston, 
Northeast Harbor, Maine free unon receint of address 
cortag ror rent: P, Lu Zl Minot Ston. Ma ass. Berkshir é Hills To tier summer, 
tert 387 (hutiook, Et, ATG v Ar COD. To ful ly furn! he d lt) bec 
( ison, Cot reom rooms. Attractive Seve 
Camp, Rangeley Lakes PAKKER, 47 Prospect Fail River. Mass, >. G. TENNEY, Willian sn, Mass. 
r torent (S45) furnished 
with modern plumbing, stable | Summer Cottage to Rent Abandoned Mass.Farm 
‘ lat a for season, shed Ap) ly to 61 iss AVE., No. ir. [ree upon request, 

77 NM st.. Moston. Mas M. F. SWINSER, Gsioucester, Mass. Minot Didg Boston,Mass. 
if For Rent, in Lexington, Mass. NEW HAMPSHIRE ies 
OUn esert all From July Ist, modern furnished house and 

stable; 14 rooms, 2 baths, electricity, fire- ANDONE D NEW 
SEAL laces; Planted ; ill FARM, OO Acres, 
iawn 1 ner hom \cdidress Cir. 48, free upon request, 
ts Will seli tor $4.3 ty M. Wo Lock Lox 25, Lexington. P. Minot Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
FOr meme er Sale NEW YORK 
A. 2, Andover, Alass. 
MT -AL HARBOR For rent, cerns hed cottage, bathroom, run- 
Desir large ure oF mt; great th ane pper Saran: ac Lake. 2 mile drive 
thre pri ist tted Circular tree A. ly “a. on N. Central R. KR 
INS. Seal Maine. STROM West Stockbriduc, Mass. luress ¢ Uutlook 


SS 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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Real Estate 


Real Estate 


NEW YORK 
ADIRONDACK 


ST. REGIS LAKES 
CAMPS - THE SARANACS 
LAKE PLACID 


W. DURVEE 
Real ‘Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
site, or forest lands, near Paul Smith’ s, Sara- 
nac Lake, or Lake P apply ty WILLIAM 


RoperTs at Saranac Lake 
Furnished Cottage 


Amagansett, L. I. on Ocean Highway 
to rent for season ; all improvements, | 
Gilchrist, 695 Clifton Ave., Newark N. J. 


On Great South Bay 


Corner plot 2.6 acres in Bayport, L 
1,116 feet frontage on avenues; 
site for or $5,000, Also new 
bungalow, 
MI> “BUSINE ESS AC ADEMY 
20 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To rent, till 
At Cragsmoor, N. Y. 4°. 
nished cottage,9rooms. $25 per month, Ex- 
tensive view: E. M,. WRAY, Elmira, N. Y. 


TTRACTIVE SITES for housekeep- 

ing bungalows and cottages near the 

Crater Club, Essex- ake ¢ 
New York. JOHN | “BURNI HAM, 


FLUSHING, L. I. 


House of 12 large rooms aaa bath, unfur- 
nished ; open fireplace, all modern improve- 
nts; shade and fruit trees, garden plant+c 
minutes’ walk rom depot or trolley : be: 
tituily located, il rent reasonably for 

ASe, hobert Hicks, Flushing, Li 


r rom June 28th to Oct, 
To lst ll-room furnished house, 
electric light, telephone, vegetable garden, 
Apply M. LDKLIDGE, 107 State St., Flushing. 


For Rent—Newly Furnished House on 


HUNTINGTON BAY 
Modern plumbing, electric lights, barn and 
Kith-houses : l4 rooms: moder ate rent; ul, 
Address CARTE ASA ELL 18 Wall 


strect, New Yor k ¢ 


LAKE PLACID, N. Five 


minu walk from Whiteface Inn. Six 
rooms, bat h, and kitchen 3 icehouse and 
boathouse, Address Box 2 Johns Hop- 


Lins University, Baltimore, Ma. 


Up the Hudson 
Fare only $1. Four-room cottage, stable, large 
garden ; 30 pear, apple, and « herry trees ; high 
and he ulthy among the glorious Catskills. ‘To 
settle estate price 80U. For traveling instruc- 
tions see page 143 of ** Strout’s Catalo; gue No, 


A. STROUT Co. 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ucek Hill Falls, Pa. A_ Friends’ 


Settlement in the Pocono Mountains. 
Woodstock cottage having been -rented 
from Aug. 15 to end of season, "is now ottered 
up to Aug. 14 only. Artistically furnished. 
+~ bedrooms in two suites, bath for each. 

ttage is screened, and adjoins the unique 
Buck Hill Falls Inn, where meals may be 
taken, Charles Paxson, Swarthmore, Pa, 


SUMMER HOME 
FOR RENT, FURNISHED 


Mt. Pocono, Pa. 


Large house, ample porches and grounds?’ 
14 rooms, 4 bath and toilet rooms. Open fir.- 
places. urest spring water all through the 
iwouse, Icehouse fille Vegetable garden. 
For terms and particulars address 

Mrs. LOTT, Mt. Pocono, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
OR RENT-- Furnished Cottage 

at MT. POCONO, PA. WW rooms 

and bath, large porch ; choice site ; two acres 


of lawn: abundant shade ; icehouse filled 
ready for use. $400 for the season. Dr. 
BATTEN, 232 East ith St., N. Y. City. 


RHODE ISLAND 


MINUTES’ TROLLEY RIDE 
From Brown University. 
MUST be sold. An estate of 20,:00 ft. front- 
ing on very desirable street. 2 tenement 
house and lawn or room for block of 4 
houses. On back court, barn with cottage and 
fruit trees. Rents easily for $65) per year. 
Price down, Trucker F AUNCE, 
70 Barnes St., R. 


Torent for July and August, Cottage at 
QUONOCHONTANG Rhode Island 


For particulars : apply to Mrs. A. T. Camp- 
BELL, Jr., 293 ley Road, Montclair, N. J. 


Live Stock @ Poultry 
Write to-lay for our 1908 
FREE Book, 
ROCK SQUAB CO. 
Mass. 


Mated pair 
kissing.— 
From egys 
tosquabsin 
4 weeks 
PLYMOUTI 

162 Howard St., Melrose, 


BOARD AND ROOMS © 
DESIRABLE 


person. Physician's reference. 
Av.. H ,ddontield. New Jersey. 
BOSTON, Mass. Large. cool, quiet 
rooms: central, Miss The RKossbenk, 
Beacon St. 
A lady leaving New York for summer 
desires to sul blet her furnished ro ym, second 


home for feeble-minded 
344 Redman 


floor, overlooking Mt. Morris P ark. Six 
doliats per week. Miss Pettibone, 37 West 
124th St. 


To ladies only, day or week, 
Ist, light cool room in 
apartment, centrally located. Light house- 
keeping. Miss Starr,131 b..43d St., New York. 

IN a trained nurse's home, 100 feet from the 
a tee ble chil d 


FOR rent. 
June 15th to Sept. 


ocean, modet « mvent ences, 
can have board and care. hysician’s reter- 
ences, 


ou particulars address Pigeon Cove, 

P. O. Box 5. 

AN im alid can have ponee and care witha 

trained nurse, ‘arthe ocean, M 

ern conveniences. Physician's reterence. For 
articulars lress Ruth Hamiin, 

Cove, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
PROVEN PROFITS YEARLY FOR 


YOU or any wide awake man who buys and 
operates the Thurman “ Porta le H ouse- 
Cleaning Machine.”’ Make us prove to you 
its money-making features. 33, 35,000 a 
earin proven permanent profits. Over four 
hundr: ‘d operators in the L n ted St ites. ‘The 

Dustless ethod’ sanitary, thorough, 
and quickest. Towns of 5,0”) or more pay 
well, Starting capital need led from $2,000.00) 
upwards, Original patentees, and we are 
prosecuting all intringers. We make the most 
efticient stationary residential cleaning p ne its 
from $650.00 up. Free catalogues. Largest 
manutacturers of house-cleaning marie: nery 
in the world. A full line of Stationary Vac i 
Cleaning Plants are made by. ws for all kin 
of buildings. rE MPRESSE D 
AIR & VA‘ UUM HINER CU., 
4454 (Vept. C) Ulive » St. Louis, Mo. 

FOR sale—A established board- 
ing and day scheol for girls in a large city. 
Iiiness of the Principal reason for selling. 
The very best opportunity for two practical 
teachers. 9,1, Outlook. 

BUSINESS man of experience residing in 
the State of Washington recently closed out 
his manut acturing business, Can represent re- 
sponsible Kastern enterprise in the distribu- 
tion ot their product or otherwise. 9,317, 
Outlook. 

BUSIN 
$2,501.10 interest purchased for two 


7% guaranteed. B. M, Wade & Co., 


ESS of $11,500.00 capital desires a 
years. 
unta 


| Gorda, Fla. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
OFFER few = 


beautiful Smith Premiey 
Typewriters, $23.00 each. Trial allowed 
Administrator, Box 105, Waterford, N. \ 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


sale—** Pictorial History of Fove. 
illustrated with many hundred wood 
cuts. Published by Charles Knight & (Uo. 
London, Eng., 1837. 8 volumes, bound in 
half morocco, in good state of preservation. 
9,358, Outlook, 


‘Ok 
land,’ 


FOR THE HOME 


DOMESTIC SCIE NCE; Corresponccnce 
courses: booklet free. American Schoo! 
Home Economics. Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 
YOUNG woman with knowledge of ©». 


ing to superintend kitchen in luncl)-: 0m 
conducted by women. Go salary. ‘ate 
age, experience, and references. Cv oni) 


Lunch Room, 31 Pearl St., Boston, Ma: 
A POSITION IS OPEN for an ageress. 


ive, intelligent man or woman intere- 
sociological subjects, to sell The New t 
clopedia of Social Reform—the one co: 
authoritative work on every phase o! so 
ology. Every student, sociologist and \ 

will want this great work Nothing e 

it. Big pay for the rig ‘ht party.  Adires: 
Dept. O., Funk & Wagnalls 
44-60 East 23d St., New York. 


TWELVE offices serving 25,0 lei ting 
firms, executive, clerical a sales po t 
open. Salaries $710 to $5,000.) Writ 
Brain Brokers,” Hapgoods, 308-307 Broad 
way, New York. 

INCREASE your earning power by | :arn- 
ing to write advertisements. facts Sent tree, 
Page-Davis Co., Dept. 32,90 Wabash Ave 
Chicago. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


THE Jackson Sanatorium Sch 
Nurses (Registered), which is in aft 
with Fordham Hospital, Bronx Pa 
York City, for surgical nursing, and w 
Intirmary for Women and Children, \ 

ork City, tor obstetrics, offers to wor 
sirous of entering the profession a thr 
course in the practice and theory of nm: Z 
It is located on the hillsi ide at Dar 
N. ¥., and overlooks the beautiful Gu 
The Athletic Association, in « 
school, offe rs ad\ inta, 


aliey. 
tion with the 
physical in the outdoor 
such as basket ball, tennis, and croquet. Ap- 
pli cation should be made to A. NY Hy 

Rk. N.. Supt. Nurses, Dansville, N. Y. 


THE TR SCHOOL OF 
LONG ISLAND STATE HOs! 
offers a two a course in general 
sane nursing. ‘Lhe wank includes six n 
instruction in surgical, chi'dren’s an 
rical nursing in Believue and allied h, 
att ding a very wide experience. Pas 
$22.50 per month. Address O. M, 
Superintendent, Long Island State H tal, 
brookiyn, N. 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
wanted in a large lunchroom in Ho 
woman under 35 with technical train 
ferred; must have thorough bel 
cooking and experience in managing 
and in catering for large numbers. Ap 
letter, stating age, training, experten me 
salary expected, Business Agenc men 
Educational and Industrial Waion, dt 
Boylston St., Boston. 

MOTHE R’ S helper wanted; loving. = 
fined Christian, experienced, for two chi! 
34¢and5 Kindergartner preferred. No app 
cants for summer only. Please 
age, experience, references, remuner.'! 
asked. Mrs. M., Dudley Yonkers, N NA 

THE Pacific Hospital, 1329 So. Grand Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., offers a3 years’ course 0! 
training to young women desiring to becom: 
nurses. Requirements one car bial h schoo 
or equivalent. Address all etters to Supt. ot 

urses. 

FAMILIES, institutions, schools, and 
hotels in need of housekeepers, matrons, 
mother’s helpers, companions, etc., 


Miss Richaras, 46 Olive St., Providence, K 


oo 


) 


- 
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HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
FXNPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER 
FOR ¢ NITRY CL bi. A conipetent, 
od voman (or man and wile without chil- 
dr wanted to act as managing housekeeper 
family country club, (Ni » bar and closed 
xpected to engage servants 
nd their wor manage the club 
staurant : alee th take charge ot 
ind accounts. A permanent post- 
itistaction given. In applying send 
lars as to qualifications, etc., to 


and 


ained n es, attend- 


i l Union Sq ire. 
\NTED—First-class teachers for desir- 


cece 
send tor 


posttions alse, 
15 Aivany beachers Aceucy, 

\NTED— Nursery governess about 

jst tor two children, a four ar 
ved \Tust 
cheer nd of good 

i Is 


SITUATIONS 


Business Situations 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


__ SITUATIONS WANTED | 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
EXPERIENCED matron wants position 


New York City institution. References. 
9,39), Outiook. 
REFINED woman desires position as 


mother’s helper, housekeeper In private lam- 
ily Or imstiftution. 9,379. Outlook. 

A tramed nurse, tive years’ experience with 
an Palient,. Would care lor a patient 
in home of modern conveniences at seashore. 
eas ences. 9,36, Uutiook. 

POST ETON wanted as companion. Good 
reader, and French. kxperienced 
in travelime. Advertising 
Age ncy timore, 

AGE lady of experience and 
rennem Position of trave ing 


comp MOL MINS preferr i. Ret- 
N 


erence xchanged. 3s | iwcell, 
Sandy Spring, Moutcomery Co Mary land. 

YOU NG w man teacher, Cath , desires 
POSITION Companion or mother helper 
during rsummer. References exchanged, 9.307, 
Wutlo 

YOU NG lady, tactful with children. who 
is both & trained nurse and school teacher, 
will tal re chat t ind 
cence. R ‘etl. 9, Wut kk 

he RIE Nc how isckeeper, dietitian, 
ext ity, W she pu 

REPINI woman desir position a 
nother per. Adare 

YOUNG woman f good fa fitting 
hey wit ii is 
Panto etary forth 
Day, (slems Palis. N. Y. 

woman cesires 1 as chap- 

re an ro ii est reference en 

303, Or k 
Teachers and Governesses 

wart 

THESUMMER TUTORING SCHOOL 
it rt tut ny at yout met 
home erthat may . Address A 


~ ‘ 
! 
as m- 
ad. 
\ rt 
MAT AN 
" 
~ 
man 
\ rhe i 
itite pres sent 


__SITUATIONS WANTED | 


Teachers and Covernesses 
UNIVERSITY FR i duate and instructor 

desires tutoring. dress 9,39, Outiook. 
TUTORING in Asbury Park, New lersey. 
by teacher with normal and college (Welles. 


ley) training ; experience. References. 9,374. 
Wutiook 

ENG young. governess young 
children. ondon. Older chil- 


dren for ano. shest references. 9.378 
Wutlouk 

FRENCH lady. long experience. best New 
York and Wasluington references desires 
position to teach, chaperon. or do secretary 
work. School or family. Address 37 | 
Outlook. 

COLLEGE student wants a job for sum- 
mer. ‘Tutor. clerk. or secretary. Addres: 
Norman J. Bond Niantic. Conn 

ENGLISH lady. young, governess youne 
childre: Ypericnced, ighest references 
Y,347, Outlook. 


SMITH graduate. superior teacher. seeks 
engayement. Practical housekeeper. adapt 
abl t references. New ander 
Smyrna Delaware. 

WELLESLEY eraduate wishes position 

stuteror conmanion. Scashore, country. or 
* >. Wutlook 

A lady of expe: cnce would tak cl 1? e of 
the training and education of a el 
iin home. For terms aj 


IENCED TUTOR, Princeton 


Head Master. 537 Futh 

COMPANION or coverness. Y 

Ccks ent lu 2 ret 
ere berms rea 

hrench-s 

helper. Go ewe! rk 
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PERFECT understandin g by the public of the man- 
agement and full scope of the Bell Telephone System 


can have but one effect, and that a most destrable one 


—a marked betterment of the service. 


Do you know what makes the telephone worth 
while to you—just about the most indispensable 
thing in modern life ? 

It isn't the circuit of wire that connects your in- 
strument with the exchange. 

It's the T>wenty Million Voices at the other end of 
the wire on every Bell Telephone ! 

We have to keep them there, on hair trigger, 
ready for ‘you to call them up, day or night— 
downtown, up in Maine, or out in Denver. 

And to make the telephone system useful to 
those Twenty Million other people, we have to 
keep you alert and ready at this end of the wire. 

Then we have to keep the line in order— 
8,000,000 miles of wire—and the central girls 
properly drilled and accommodating to the last 
degree, and the apparatus up to the highest pitch 
of efficiency. 

Quite a job, all told. 

Every telephone user is an important linkin the 
system—yjust as important as the operator. With 
a little well meant suggestion on our part, we 
believe we can improve the service—perhaps save 
a second on each call. 

There are about six billion connectionsa year over 
these lines. 

Saving a second each would mean a tremendous 
time saving to you and a tremendous saving of 
operating expenses, which can be applied to the 
betterment of the service. 


American Telephone 


And Its Associated 
Bell- Companies 


TELEPHONE 


The object of this and several succeeding maga- 
zine advertisements is wot to get more subscribers. \tis 
to make each one of you a better link in the chain 

First, give “Central” the number clearly and be 
sure she hears it. Give her full and clear intorma- 
tion in cases of doubt. She is there to do her 
utmost to accommodate you. 

Next, don't grow fretful because you think she 
represents a monopoly. ‘The postmaster does, too, 
for the same reason. 

The usefulness of the telephone is its w/ver- 
sality, as one system. Where there are two sys- 
tems you must have two telephones—and contusion 

Remember, the value of the service lies in the 
number of people you can reach wythoul contu- 
sion—the promptness with which you get your 
response. 

So respond quickly when others call you, bear 
ing in mind the extensive scope of the service. 

The constant endeavor of the associated Bell 
companies, harmonized by one policy and acting 
as one system, is to give you the best and most 
economical management human ingenuity can 
devise. The end is efhcient service and your att 
tude and that of every other subscriber may hasten 
or hinder its accomplishment. 

Agitation against legitimate telephone business 
—the kind that has become almost as national in 
its scope as the mail service—must disappear with 
a realization of the necessity of universal service. 


w Telegraph Company 


One Policy—One System 
Universal Service 


UNITING OVER 4,000,000 TELEPHONES 
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“The Linen Store” 


Tailored Linen Waists 


At 2.50. 


We direct especial attention to these $2.50 Waists of our own manufacture which are 


of exceptional value. 
pleated model. 


Made of a good, firm quality of Pure Linen in an attractive 


Jabot Lawn Waist, $2.75. 


White grounds with black, brown, pink, lavender or blue stripes. 


dainty, $2.75. 


Full jabot front. 


| addition to the above we display a very complete line of Pure Linen Waists in other models 


at oa and 5.00. 


Dimity Waists, $3.50 and 4 


4.50. Imported Madras Waists, $3.50, 4.00 


anc 4.505 as well as a very choice collection of Cotton, Voile and Lingerie Waists, plain white 


and in colors, at $2.75 and upward to $35.00. 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE OUR PROMPT ATTENTION 


oth Ave. & 34th St., N. Y 


Opposite 
e Waldorf-Astoria 


